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MeCCCXXVI. 

THE painful ſenſations referred to the 
L ſtomach, and which ate probably 
occaſioned by real affectionis of this organ, 
Vol. IV. B are 


3 


attended with any ſenſe of acrimony or 
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are of different kinds. Probably they pro- 
ceed from affeRtiohs of different natures, 
and ſhould therefore be diſtinguiſhed by 
different appellations ; but I muſt own that 


the utmoſt preciſion in this matter will be 


difficult. In my eſſay towards a metho- 
dical Noſology, I have, however, attempt 
ed it. For thoſe pains that are either a- 
cute and pungent, or accompanied with a 
ſenſe of diſtention, or with a ſenſe of con- 
ſtriction, if they are at the ſame time not 


heat, I employ the appellation of Gaſtro- 
dynia. To expreſs thoſe painful or unea- 


ſy ſenſations which ſeem to ariſe from a 


fenſe of acrimony irritating the part, or 
from fuch a ſenſe of heat as the applica- 
tion of acrids, whether externally or in- 
ternally applied, often gives, I employ the 
term of Cardialgia; and by this I particu- 


b larly mean to denote | thoſe feelings which 


are expreſſed by the term Heartburn in 
: | the 
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the Engliſh language. I think the term 
Boda has been commonly employed by 
practical writes; to expreſs an affection 
attended with feelings of the latter kind. 


Befide the * denoted by the terms 
Gaftrodynia, Periadynia, Cardialgia, and 
Soda, there is, I think, another painful 
ſenſation different from all of theſe, which 
is named by Mr Sauvages Pyroſis Suecica; 
and his account of it is taken from Lin- 
nzus, who names it Cardialgia Sputatoria. 
Under the title of Pyrofis Mr Sauvages has 
formed à genus, of which the whole of the 
ſpecies, except the eighth, which he gives 
under the title of Pyroſis Suecica, are all of 
them ſpecies of the Gaſtrody nia or of the 
Cardialgia; and if there is a genus to be 
formed under the title of Pyroſis, it can in 
my n comprehend only the ſpecies i 

52 have 
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have mentioned. In this caſe, indeed, I 
own that the term is not very proper; but 
my averſion to introduce new names has 
made me continue to employ the term of 
Mr Sauvages. 
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The Gaſtrodynia and Cardialgia I judge 
to be for the moſt part ſymptomatic af- 
fections; and therefore have given them 
no place in this work: but the Pyroſis, as 
an idiopathic diſeaſe, and never before 


treated of in any ſyſtem, I propoſe to treat 
of here. 


MCCCCXXX. 


It is a diſeaſe frequent among people in 
lower life ; but occurs alſo, though more 
rarely, in people of better condition. 
Though frequent in Scotland, it is by no 


means 
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means ſo frequent as Linnæus reports it 
to be in Lapland. It appears moſt com- 
monly in perſons under middle age, but 
ſeldom. in any perſons before the age of 
puberty. When it has once taken place, 
it is ready to recur occafionally for a long 
time after; but it ſeldom appears in per- 
ſons confiderably advanced in life. It af- 
fects both ſexes, but more frequently the 
female. It ſometimes attacks pregnant 
women, and ſome women only when they 
are in that condition. Of other women, 
it more frequently affeQs the unmarried ; 
and of the married, moſt frequently the 
barren, - I have had many inſtances of its 
occurring in women labouring under a 
fluor albus, : 


 _ MCCCCXXMI, | 
The fits of this diſeaſe uſually come on 


in the morning and forenoon, when the 
„„ ſto- 
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ſtomach is empty. The firſt ſymptom of 
it is a pain at the pit of the ſtomach, with 
a ſenſe of conſtriction, as if the ſtomach 
was drawn towards the back; the pain is 
increaſed by raiſing the body into an ere 
poſture, and therefore the body is bended 
forward. This pain is often very ſevere; 
and, after continuing for ſame time, it 
brings on an eructation of a thin watery 
fluid in confiderable quantity. This flaid 
has ſometimes an acid taſte, hut is very 
often abſolutely infipid. The eructation is 
for ſome time frequently repeated ; and 
does not immediately give relief to the 
pain which preceded it, but does ſa at 
length, and puts an end to the fit, 


MCCCCXXXII 


The fits of this diſeaſe commonly came 
on without any evident exciting cauſe; 
and I have not found it fteadily connec- 

red 
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ted. with any particular diet. It attacks 
perſons uſing animal food, but I think 
more frequently thoſe living on milk and 
farinacea. It ſeems often to be excited by 
cold applied to the lower extremities; and 
is readily excited by any conſiderable emo- 
tion of mind. It is often without any 
ſymptoms of dyſpepſia, 


, 2 


The nature of chis afeAion js is not very 
A but I think it may be explained 
in this manner: It ſeems to begin by a 
ſpaſm of the muſcular fibres of the ſto- 
mach; which is afterwards, in a certain 
manner, communicated to the blood-veſ- 
ſels and exhalants, ſo as to increaſe the 
impetus of the fluids in theſe veſſels, while 
a conſtriftion takes place on their extre- 
mities, While therefore the increaſed im- 
B 4 petus 
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perus determines a greater quantity than” 
uſual of fluids into theſe veſſels, the con- 
ſtriction upon their extremities allows” 
only the pure watery parts to be poured 
out, analogous, as I judge, in every rex 
ſpeR, to what happens in the diabetes hy- 


The practice in this diſeaſe is as diffl- 
cult as the theory. The paroryfm is only 
to be certainly relieved by opium. Other 
antiſpaſmodics, as vitriohc ether and vo- 
latile alkali, are ſometimes of ſervice, but 
not conſtantly fo. Although opium and 
other antiſpaſmodics relieve the fits, they 
have no effect in preventing their recur- 
rence. For this purpoſe, the whole of 
the remedies of dyſpepſia have been em- 
ployed without ſucceſs. Of che uſe of 
the 


„ -, © 


s a pain felt in the lower belly. It 
is ſeldom. fixed and pungent in one part, 
but is a painful diſtention in ſome mea 
ſure ſpreading over the whole of the 

" belly; and particularly with a ſenſe of 

twiſting or wringing round the navel. At - 

the ſame time, with this pain, the navel 

and, | 
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drawn inwards, and often the muſcles of 
the belly are ſpaſmadically cantracted, and 
this in ſeparate .portions, giving the ap- 
pearatice of à bag full of round balls, 
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Sack pains, in a certain degree, ſome. 
ximes occur in caſes of diarrhœa and cho- 
lera; but theſe are leſs violent and more 
tranſitory, and are named Gripings. It is 
only whey more violent and permanent, 
and attended with coltiveneſs, that they 
conſtitute colic. This is alſa commonly 
attended with vomiting, which in many 
caſes; is frequently repeated, eſpecially when 
any ching i 1s taken down into the ſtamach; 


and in ſuch vomitings, not only the con- 


tents of the ſtomach are thrown up, but 
alſo the contents of the duodenum, and 
therefore frequently a quantity of bile. 

MCCCCXXVII. 


and tegaments of the belly are frequently 
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Mecccxxxvn. 


In ſome caſes of colic, the periſtaltie 
motion is inverted through the whole 
length of the alimentary canal, in ſuch a 
manner that the contents of the great guts, 
and therefore ſtercoraceous matter, is 
thrown up by vomiting z and the ſame 
inverſion appears ſtill more clearly from 
this, that what is thrown into the rectum 
by glyſter is again thrown out by the 
mouth. In theſe circumſtances of inver- 
ſion the diſeaſe has been named Ileus, or 
the Iliac Paſſion ; and this has been ſup- 
poſed to be a peculiar diſcaſe diſtin from 
colic ; but to me it appears that the twa 
diſcaſes are owing to the ſame proximate 
caufe, and have the ſame ſymptoms, only 
in a different degree. 
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The colic is often without any pyrexia 
attending it, Sometimes, however, an in- 
flammation comes upon the part of the 
inteſtine eſpecially affected; and this in- 
flammation aggravates all the ſymptoms of 
the diſeaſe, being probably what brings on 
the moſt confiderable inverſion of the pe- 
riſtaltic motion; and, as the ſtercoraceous 
vomiting is what eſpecially diſtinguiſhes 
the ileus, this has been conſidered as al- 
ways depending on an inflammation of 
the inteſtines. However, I can affirm, 
that as there are inflammations of the in- 
teſtines without ſtercoraceous vomiting, ſo 
T have ſeen inſtances of ſtercoraceous vo- 
miting without inflammation ; and there 
is therefore no ground for diſtinguiſhing 


ileus from colic, but as a higher degree of 
the ſame affeRion. 


MCCCC XXXIX. 


9. 
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The fymptoms of the colic, and the dif- 
ſeQtions of bodies dead of this diſeaſe, ſhow 
very clearly, that it depends upon a ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction of a part of the inteſs 
tines; and that this therefore is to be con- 
fidered as the proximate cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. In ſome of the diſſections of perſons 
dead of this diſeaſe, an intus-ſuſception 
has been remarked to have happened ; but 
whether this be conſtantly the caſe in all 
the appearances of ileus, is not certainly 
determined, 
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The colic has commonly been confid er- 
ed as being of different ſpecies, but 1 can- 


not follow the writers on this ſubject in 
the diſtinctions they have eſtabliſhed. 80 
far, however, as a difference of the re- 
mote 
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mote cauſe conſtitutes a difference of ſpe- 
_ ries, a diſtinction may perhaps be admit- 
ted ; and accordingly in my Noſology I 
| have marked ſeven different ſpecies : but I 
am well perſuaded, that in all theſe diffe- 
rent ſpecies the proximate cauſe is the 
ſame, that is, a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of a 
part of the inteſtines ; and conſequently, 
that in all theſe caſes the indication of cure 


is the ſame, that is, to remove the conſtric- 


tion mentioned. Even in the ſeveral ſpe- 
_ cies named Stercorea, Callo/a, and Calculgſa, 
in which the diſeaſe depends upon an ob- 
ſtruction of inteſtine, I am perſuaded that 
_ theſe obſtruQtions do not produce the ſymp- 
toms of colic, excepting in ſo far as they 
produce ſpaſmodic conſtrictions of the in- 
teſtines ; and therefore, that the means of 
cure in theſe caſes, ſo far as they admit of 
cure, muſt be obtained by the ſame means 
| which the general indication above men- 
tioned ſuggeſts, 


MCCCCXLI, 
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modic conſtrictions of the inteſtines ; and 
the remedies ſuited to this purpoſe may be 
TT . 
nn 
antiſpaſmodic powers. 

2, The exidng the aftien of the ies 
tines by purgati ves. 

3. The employing mechanical dilata- 
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Before entering upon a more particular 
account of theſe remedies, it will be pro- 
per to obſerve, that in all caſes of violent 
colic, it is adviſable to practiſe blood- 
letting; both as it may be uſeful in ob- 
viating the inflammation which is com» 

monly 
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monly to be apprehended, and even as it 
may be a means of relaxing the ſpaſm of 
the inteſtine, This remedy may perhaps 
be improper in perſons of a weak and lax 
habit, but in all perſons of tolerable vi- 
gour it will be a ſafe remedy; and in all 
caſes where there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
an inflammation actually coming on, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary, Nay, it will 
be even proper to repeat it perhaps ſeveral 
times, if, with a full and hard pulſe, the 
appearance of the blood drawn, and the 
relief obtained by the firſt bleeding, ſhall 
authoriſe ſuch repetition, 
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The antiſpaſmodic powers that may be 
employed, are, the application of heat in a 
dry or humid form, the application of 
bliſters, the uſe af opium, and the uſe of 


mild oils, 
Vor. IV ; C | The 
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The application of hear, in a dry form, 
has been employed by applying to the 
belly of the patient a living animal, or 
bladders filled with warm water, or bags 
of ſubſtances which lang retain their hear; 
and all theſe have ſomerjrqes been applied 
with ſacceſs ; but none of them ſeem to 
me ſo powerful as the application of heat 
in 4 humid form. 
This may be employed either by the 
immerſion of a great part of the body in 
warm water, or by fotenting the belly 
with cloths wrung out of hpt water. The 
immerſion has advantages from the appli- 
cation of it to a greater part of the body, 
and particularly to the loyer extremities : 
but immerſion cannot always be conve- 
niently practiſed, and fomentation may 
have the advantage of being longer conti- 
nued ; and it may have nearly all the be- 
nefir of immerſion, if it be at the ſame time 


* 
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applied both ro the belly and to the lower 
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From conſidering chat the teguments 
bf the lower belly have ſuch a connection 
 wath the inteſtines, as at the ſame time to 
be affeted with ſpaſmodic contractions, 
we perceive that bliſters applied to the 
| belly may have the effect of taking off the 
_ ſpaſms both from the muſcles of the belly 
and from the inteſtines ; and aecordingly, 
bliſtering has often been employed in the 
colic with advantage. Analogous to this, 
rubefaci ents applied to the belly have been 
frequently found uſeful, 


MCCCCXLV,. 
The uſe of opium in colic may ſeem to 
be an ambiguous,remedy, Very certainly 
02 * 


it 
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which is often fo violent and urgent, that 
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it may for ſome time relieve the pain, 


it is difficult to abſtain from the uſe of ſuch 
a remedy. At the ſame time, the uſe of 
opium retards or ſuſpends the periſtaltic 
motion ſo much, as to allow the inteſtines | 
to fall into conſtrictions ; and may there- 
fore, while it relieves the pain, render the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe more obſtinate. On 
this account, and further as opium pre- 
vents the operation of purgatives ſo often, 
neceſſary in this diſeaſe, many practition- 


ers are . to _ . of i it, and ſome en- 


are, Sib others who think they can 
employ opium in this diſeaſe 5 much 
advantage. 

In all caſes where the colic comes on, 
without any pre vious coſtiveneſs, and ari- | 
ſes from cold, from paſſions of the mind, 
or other cauſes which operate eſpecially on 
che nervous ſyſtem, opium proves a ſafe 


+ 
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did certain remedy ; but in caſes which 
have been preceded by long coſtiveneſs, or 
Where the colic; though not preceded by 
coſtiveneſs, has however continued for 
Ibriie days without a ſtool, ſo that a ſtagna- 
don of tæces in the colon is to be ſuſpec- 
ted, the uſe of opium is of doubrful effect. 
In ſuch caſes; unleſs a ſtool has been firſt 
procured by medicine, opium cannot be 
employed but with ſome hazard of 8 
gravating the diſeaſe. However, even in 


thoſe circumſtances of coltiverieſs; when, 
without inflammation, the violence of the 


ſpain 4 is to be ſuſpected, when vomiting 


prevents the exhibition of purgatives, and 


when with all this the pain is extremely | 


urgent, opium is to be employed, not only 
as an ariodyne; but alſs as ati antifpaſmo- 
dic, neceſſary to favour the operation of 
purgatives ; arid may be ſo employed, 
when, either at the ſame time with the o- 

03 


paats; 
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piate, or not long afier it, a purgative cn 

be exhibited. 
Is the byoſciamus, as often ſhowing, a- 

Jong with ics narcotic, a purgative qua- 

lity, better ſuited to this diſcaſe than o- 


pium? 
MCCCCXLVL. 
It is ſeemingly on good grounds that ſe- 


veral praCtitioners have recommended the 
large uſe of mild oils in this diſeaſe, both 
as antiſpaſmodics and as laxatives ; and, 
where the palate and ſtomach could admit 
them, I have found them very uſeful. Bur 
as there are few Scottiſh ſtomachs that can 
admit a large uſe of oils, I have had few 
opportunities of employing them. 
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The ſecond ſet of remedies adapted to 
” EC the 
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the cure af colic, are purgatives ; which, 
by exciting the action of the inteſtines, ei- 
ther above or below the obſtructed place, 
thay remove the conſtriction ; and there- 
fore theſe purgatives may be given either 
by the mouth, or thrown by glyſter into 
the invs. As the diſeaſe is often ſedted in 
the great guts j as glyſterz, by having a 
more ſudden operatioh; thay give more im- 
incdiate relief; and ds purgatives given by 
the mouth are ready to be rejected by vo- 
initing ; ſo it is common, and indeed pro- 
per, to attempt curing the colic in the firſt 
place by glyſters: Theſe may at firſt be 
bf the mildeſt kind; confiſting of 4 large 
bulk of water; with ſome quantity of & 
mild oil; and ſuch are ſometimes ſuffi- 
tiently efficacious : however, they are not 
always ſo; and it is commonly neceſſary 
to render them more powerfully ſtimulant 
by the additioti of neutral ſalts; of which 
the moſt powerful is the common or ma- 

94 rige 
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rine ſalt. If theſe ſaline glyſters, as ſome- 
times happens, are rendered again too 
quickly, and on this account or otherwiſe 
are found ineffectual, it may be proper, in- 
ſtead of theſe falts, to add to the glyſters 
an infuſion of fenna, or of ſome other pur- 
gative thar can be extracted by water. The 
antimonial wine may he ſometimes em- 
phoyed in glyſters with advantage. Hardly 
any glyſters are more effectual than thoſe 
made of turpentine properly prepared. 
When all other injeQtions are found inef- 
fectual, recourſe is to be had to the injec- 
tion of tobacco-ſmoke ; and, when even 
this fails, recourſe is to be had to the me- 
chanical dilatation to be mentioned here- 
after, | 
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As glyſters often fail altogether in relie- 
ving this diſeaſe, and as even when they 


give 
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Fee ſome relief they ate often Imperfect 
In producing a complete cure; ſo it is ge« 
nerally proper, and often neceſſary, to at- 
tempt a more entire and certain cure by 
purgati ves given by the mouth. The more 
powerful of theſe, or, as they are called; 
the Draſtic Purgatives, may be ſometimes 
neceſſary ; but their uſe is to be avoided, 
both becauſe they are apt to be rejected 
by vomiting, and becauſe when they do 
not ſucceed in removing the obſtruction 
they are ready to induce an inflammation, 
Upon this account it is uſual, and indeed, 
proper, at leaſt in the firſt place, to employ 
the milder and leſs inflammatory purga- 
tives. None have ſucceeded with me 
better than the cryſtals of tartar, becauſe 
this medicine, may be-conveniently given, 
in ſmall but repeated doſes, to a confider- 
able quantity; and under this manage» 
ment it is the 3 leaſt ready to be 

rejected 


|  pirgitire be requited, jalap, properly pre- 
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wjeQed by vomiting, and much left fh 
than the other neutral ſalts. If a ſtruntzet 


pared, is leſs offenſive to the palate, and 
fits better upon the ſtomach, than moſt 
othet powerful purgatives. On many oc- 
cafions of colic, nothing is mote effectually 
purgative than a large doſe of calomet: 
Some practitioners have attempted to re- 
move the obſtructiot of the inteſtines by 
antimonial emetics exhibited in ſmall doſes 
repeated at proper izitervals j and when 
theſe daſes are not entirely tejected by 
vomiting, they —_ prove effectual _ 
8 

Wen every purgative has failed, the 
action of the inteſtines has been effectually 
excited by throwing cold water on the 
lower extremiries- 


MCCCCXLIX, 


Gre FHYSIC Ai 


Mi | . 
The third means of overcotning the 


by employing a mechanical dilatation 5 
and it has been frequently ſuppoſed that 
quickſilver, given in large quantity, might 
operate in this manner. I have not, how- 
ever, found it ſucceſsful ; and the theory 


of it is with me very doubtful. Some au- 


thors bave mentioned the uſe of gold and 
filver pills, or balls, ſwallowed down]; but 
I have no experience of | uch practices, and 


I cannot ſuppoſe them a b means 
of relief. 


MCCCCL. 


Another means of mechanical dilatation, 
and a more probable meafure, is by injec- 
ting a large quantity of warm water by a 
proper ſyringe, which may throw it with 

ſome 


ſpaſm of the inteſtines in this diſeaſe, is 
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ſome force, and in a continued "Or" ins 
tothe rectum. Boch from the experiments 
reported by the late Mr De Haen, and from 
thoſe I myſelf have had occaſion to make; 
I judge this remedy to be one of the molt 
powerful and effectual: — 


I hive now mentioned all the ſeveral 
means that may be employed for the tute 
of the colic, cotifidered as a genus ; but 
before I quit this ſubje&, it may be ex- 
pected that I ſhould take notice of ſome 
of the ſpecies which may ſeem to require 
a particular conſideration. In this view it 
may be expected that I ſhould eſpecially 
take notice of that ſpecies named the Colic | 
of Poitou, and particularly known in Eng- 
land by the name of the Devonſhire Co- 
lie. 


MECCCLI. 
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ol 


MCCCC III. 


"This inches of the diſcaſe i is certainly 2 
peculiar one, both in reſpect of its cauſe 
and its effects; but, as to the firſt, it has 
been lately fo much the ſubject of inveſti- 
gation, and is ſo well aſcertained by the 
learned phyſicians Sir George Baker and 
Dr Hardy, that it is unneceſſary for me to 
ſay any thing of it here. 

With reſpect to the cure of it, ſo far as 
it appears in the form of a colic, my want 
of experience concerning it does not allow 
me to ſpeak with any confidence on the 


ſubject; but, ſo far as I can learn from 


others, it appears to me, that it is to be 
treated by all the ſeveral means that I have 


propoſed above for the cure of colic in ge- 


neral. 


Ho far the * effects of this dic. 
eaſe are to be certainly foreſeen and ob- 


viated, I have not properly learned; and I 


muſt 
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this diſeaſe, a vomiting and purging 

- concurring together, or frequently al- 
ternating with one another, are the chief 
ſymptoms. The matter rejected both up- 
wards and downwards appears manifeſtly 
to conſiſt chiefly af bile. 


MCCCCLIV. 


PRACTICEDH 


MCCCCLIV. 


From this laſt circumſtance I conclude, 
that the diſeaſe depends upon an increaſed 
ſecretion of bile, and its copious effuſion 
into the alimentary canal ; and, as in this 
it irritates and excites the motions above 
mentioned, I infer, that the bile thus ef- 
fuſed in larger quantity is at the ſame 
time alſo of a more acrid quality. This 
appears likewiſe from the violent and very 
painful gripings that attend the diſeaſe, 
and which we can impute only to the vio- 
lent ſpaſmodic contraQtions of the inteſ- 
tines that take place here. Theſe ſpaſms 
are commonly communicated to the ab- 
dominal muſcles, and very * ta 
thoſe of the extremities, 


. 


MCCCCLV. 


In the manner now deſcribed, the diſ- 
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caſe frequently proceeds with great vio- | ? 1 
lence, till the ſtrength of the patient is f 
greatly, and often ſaddenly, weakened 3 | 
while a coldneſs of the extremities, cold 

ſweats; and faintiogs, coming on, an end 
is put to the patient's life; ſometimes ini 
the courſe of one day. In other caſts the 
diſeuſe is leſs violent, continues for a day 
dr two; and then ceaſes by degrees; , though 


fuch recoveries ſeldom bappeti without the 
aſſiſtunce of remedies; 


MCCCCLVI: 
The attacks of this diſeaſe are feidom 
iccompanied with any ſymptoms of py- 
Kin ; and though, during the courſe 


by the remedies that quiet the ſpal- 


tnodic affections peculiar to the diſeaſe; 
Vor. IV. _— 4 


- This is a diſeaſe attending a very warm 
ſtate of the air; and, in very warm cli- 
mates, it may perhaps appear at any time 
df the year: but even in ſuch climates it 
is moſt frequent during their warmeſt ſea- 
ſons ; and in temperate climates, it ap- 
pears only in the warm ſeaſons. Dr Sy- 
denham confidered the appeatances of 
this diſeaſe in England to be confined to 
the month of Auguſt ; but he himfelf ob- 
ſerved it ro appear ſometimes towards the 
end of ſammer, when the ſeaſon was un- 
uſually warm ; and that, in proportion to | 
the heat, the violence of the diſeaſe was 
greater. | Others have obſerved that it 
appeared more early in ſummer, and al- 

ways 
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| Wiſs boner or later, accordirig as the grete 
| Kbaks (oonet or liter et tt 

ice. vil. 


From all theſe circumſtances, it is, i 
think, very evident that this diſeaſe is 
the effect of a warm atmoſphere, produ- 
ting ſome change in the ſtare of the bile 
in the human body: aid the change may 
confiſt; -either in the matter of the bile 
being rendered more acrid, and theteby 
fitted to excite a more copious ſecretion ; ; 
or; in the ſame matter; its being prepa- 
red to paſs off itt larger quantity that 
itfaal; | 


loc. 


tc had been rertiarked, thiac in warm cli- 
mates and ſeaſons, after ektremely hot and 
dry weather, a fall of rain cooling the at- 
| | 5 inoſphers 
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moſphere ſeems eſpecially to bring on this 
diſeaſe; and it is very probable that an 
obſtructed perſpiration may have alſo z 
ſhare in this, though it is alfo certain 
that the diſeaſe does appear when no 
change in the temperature of the air, nor 
any application of cold, has been obſer- 


 MCCCCLX. 


It is poſſible, that, in ſome caſes, the 
heat of the ſeaſon may give only a prediſ- 
poſition, and that the diſeaſe may be ex- 
cited by certain ingeſta or other cauſes; 
but it is equally certain, that the diſeaſe 
has occurred without any previous change 
or error, either in diet, or in the manner 
of life, that could be obſerved. 


| MECCCLAI. 
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The Noſologiſts have conſtituted a Ge- 
gus under the title of Cholera, and under 
ny arranged as ſpecies every affec- 
which a vomiting and purging of 
any ns happened to concur. In many 
of theſe ſpecies, however, the matter eva 
cuated is not bilious ; nor does the eva- 
cuation proceed from any cauſe in the 
Nate of the atmoſphere. Further, in many 
of theſe ſpecies alſo, the vomiting which 
occurs is not an. eſſential, þut merely an 
accidental, ſymptom from the particular 
violence of the diſeaſe. The appellation of 
Cholera therefore ſhould, in my opinion, 
be confined to the diſeaſe I have deſcribed 
above ; which by its peculiar cauſe, and 
perhaps alſo by its ſymptoms, is very dif- 
ferent from all the other ſpecies that have 
been aſſociated with it. I believe thar all 
the other ſpecies arranged under the title 
D 3 of 
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10 
of Cholera by Sauvages or Sagar, may be 


properly enough referred to the genus of 
Plarahiys 3 which we nes to wet ofthe 
vert chapter; 
The diſtinftiqn I haye endegvoured ta 
eſtabliſh between the proper Cholera, and 
ſhe other diſcaſes that baye ſometimes got | 
the ſame appellation, will, as I judge, ſu- 
perſede the queſtion, Whether the Choles 
ra, in temperate climates, happens at any 
e 


MICCCCLAT: 


In the caſe of a genuine FI the 
eure of it has been long eſtabliſhed by ex- 
perience. 

In the begipning of the diſeaſe, the eya- 
cuation of the redundant bile is to be fa- 
youred by the plenciful exhibition of mild 
dilvents, both given * the . and 


8 
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medicines, employed in. either way, are. 
not only ſaperfluous, but commonly hurt- 
ful. 


MCCCCLXUEL 


Whea the redundant bile appears to be 
ſufficiently waſhed out, and even before 
that, if the ſpaſmodic affections of the ali- 
are communicated in a conſiderable degree 
to other parts of the body, or when a dan- 
gerous debility ſeems to be induced, the 
irritation is to be immediately obviated by 
opiates in ſufficiently large doſes, but in 
ſmall bulk, and given either by the mouth 
or by glyſter. 


MCCCCLXIV. 


Though the patient be in this manner 
relieved, it frequently happens, that when 
D4 the 
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the operation of the opium is over, hd 
diſeaſe ſhows a tendency to return; and, 
for at leaſt ſome days after the firſt attack, 
the irritability of the inteſtines, and their 
diſpoſition to fall into painful ſpaſmodic 
contraions, ſeem to continue. In this 
ſituation, the repetition of the opiates, for 
perhaps ſeveral days, may come to be ne- 
ceſſary; and as the debility commonly in- 
duced by the diſeaſe favours the diſpoſition 
to ſpaſmodic affections, it is often uſeful 


and neceſſary, together with the opiates, 
to employ the tonic prom of the Peruvian 


park. * 


Or DranrHgea o LoosEA ESG. 


HIS diſeaſe confiſts in evacuations by 

ſtool, more frequent and of more li- 
quid matter than uſual. This leading and 
characteriſtie ſymptom is ſo diverſified in 
its degree, in its cauſes, and in the variety 
of matter evacuated, that it is almoſt im- 


poſſible to give any general hiſtory of the 
diſeaſe. 


' MCCCCLXVI, 


„ FRAGTLCEHS 


bs - 
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MCCCCLXVI. 


Ir is to be diſtinguiſhed from dyſentery, 
by not being contagious 3 by being gene- 
rally without fever; and by being with 
the evacuation of the natural excrements, 
which are, at leaſt for ſome time, retained 
| in dyſentery. The two diſeaſes have been 
commonly diſtinguiſhed by the gripings 
they arg commonly leſs violent and leſi 
frequent in diarrhqa ; but as they fre 
quently do occur in this alſo, and ſome- 
times ta a conſiderable degree, ſo. they da 
not afford any proper diſtinction. 


8 9 3 9 . , 


A diarrhea is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
cholera chiefly by the difference of their 
cauſes ; which, in cholera, is of one pecu- 

har kind; but in diarrhœa is prodigiouſly 
| diver- 


% — 
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ned, as we ſhall ſee preſently. It has 


the evacuation downwards being of bilious 


matter, and by this being always accom- 
panied with a vomiting of the ſame kind; 
hut it does not yniverſally apply, as 2 
diarrhea is ſametimes attended with vor 
wiring, and crea of bilious matter. 


The diſeaſe of 1 thus diſtin» 
guiſhed, i is very greatly diverſified ; but in 
all caſes, the frequency of ſtools is to be 
imputed to a preternatural increaſe of the 
periſtaltic motion in the whole, or at leaft 
in a conſiderable portion, of the inteſtinal 
canal. This increaſed action is in differ- 
ent degrees, is often convulſive and ſpaſ- 


modic, and at any rate is a matus abnor- - 
ms : fox which reaſon, in the Methodical 


Noſology, 1 have referred it to the order 
of 


— — 
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tion, I confider as always the chief part 


Upon the fame ground, as I conſider 
creaſed periſtaltic motion over the whole 
of the inteſtinal canal, arifing from a pe- 


 culiar irritability, I have conſidered it as 


merely a ſpecies of diarrhœa. The idea of 
a laxity of the inteſtinal canal being the 
cauſe either of lientery, ar other ſpecies of 
diarrhceg, appears to me to be without 
foundation, except in the ſingle caſe of 
frequent liquid ſtools from 2 palſy of the 


ſpbincter ani. 5 


MCcCCCLXX. 


The increaſed action of the periſtaltic 


of ; 
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of the protimate cauſe of diarrhœa: bus 
the diſcaſe is further, and indeed chiefly, 
diverſified by the different cauſes of this 
increaſed action; which we are now to 
inquire into, 


MOCCCCLXLXI. 


The ſeveral cauſes of the increaſed a- 
tion of the inteſtines may be referred, I 
think, in the firſt place, to two gona 
heads. 

The firft is, of the diſeaſes of certain 

parts of the body which, either from a 
' conſent of the inteſtines with theſe parts, 
or from the relation which the inteſtines 
have to the whole ſyſtem, occaſion an in- 
creaſed action in the inteſtines, without the 
transference of any ſtimulant matter from 
the primary diſeaſed part to them, 

| The ſecond head of the cauſes of the in- 
creaſed action of the inteſtines is of the 

9 ſtimuli 


- Mau of £2521 ads, — ire applied” 


aneh to the Intcines tber es. 
Mcccci CLXXIT: . 


That affectionb &f other parts of the fa 
fiem may affect the inteſtines without the 
tuſlions of the inind as fi ſoche a 
excite Giarrhera, | L. 


wett, 


"ibs is oth: Pens wie i ie 
ka affect the inteſtines, appears from 
the dentition. of infants frequemly er- 
| citing diarrhoea. I believe that the gout: 
often affords another inſtance of the fame 
kind; and probably there ate others alſo, 
n not well aſcertzined; | 


MECCCLXXIV. 


1 
«a ® 


„rns „ 
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The ſtimuli (Mccocuxt) which 
thay be. applied to the inteſtines are of 
very various kinds ; 4nd are either, 

1. Matters introduced by the mouth. 
2. Matters pouted into the inteſtines by 
the ſeveral excretories opening into them. 

3. Matters poured from certain preter- 
naturel openings made into them in eer- 
tain diſtaſes, 
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Of thoſe barnanbv. I 13 
eed by the mouth, the firſt to be mention 
ed are the aliments commonly taken im 
Too great · a quantity of theſe taken in; 
often prevents their due digeſtion in the 
and by being thus ſent in their 


ſtomach ; 
crude, and probably acrid, ſtate to the 


* 


1 
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ines they frequently excite dia 


rhœa. 

The ſame aliments, Sang in proper 
quantity, yet having too great a progor- 
tion; as frequently happens, of ſaline of 
faccharine thatter along with them, prove 
enn to tlie inteſtines; and excite 
But our aliments prove eſpecially the 
eduſes. of diarrhcea, according as they, 
neſs of the ſtomach, are diſpoſed to un: 
dergo an undue degree of fernientation 
there, arid thereby become ſtimulant td 
the inteſtines, Thus aceſcent aliments are 
ready to produce diarrhoea ; but whether 
from their having any directly purgative 
quality, or only as mixed in an over pro- 
portion with the bile, is not well determi- 


MCCCCLXRXVI, 
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Not only the aceſcent, but alſo the pu- 
treſcent diſpoſition of the aliments, ſeems 
to octcaſion a diarrhoea; and it appears that 
even the effluvia of putrid bodies, taken in 
any way in large n have the ſame 
effect. 0 

Are oils or fats, . in as a part of our 
aliments, ever the cauſe of diarrhoea? and 
it fo, in what manner do they operate ? 


MCCCCLXXVII 


The other matters itirroduced by the 


mouth, which may be cauſes of diarrhoea; 


are thoſe thrown in either as medicines, of 


poiſons that have the faculty of ſlimula- 
ting the alimentary canal, Thus; in the 
liſt of the Materia Medica, we have a long 


catalogue of thoſe named purgatives ; and 


in the liſt of poiſons, we have many poſ- 
Vork. IE. E ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of the ſame quality. The former, 
given in a certain quantity, occaſion a 
temporary diarrhcea ; and given in very 
large doſes, may occaſion it in exceſs, and 
continue it longer than uſual, producing 
that ſpecies of diarrhoea named a Hyper- 
catharſis. 


MCCCCLXXVIN. 


The matters (MCCCCLXXIV. 2.) pour- 
ed into the cavity of the inteſtines from 
the excretories opening into them, and 
which may occaſion diarrbœa, are either 
thoſe from the pancreatic or biliary duct, 
or thoſe from the excretories in the coats 
of the inteſtines themfelves. 


MCCCCLXXIX. 


| What changes may happen in the pan- 
creatic juice, I do not exactly know; but 1 


- 


ad ſuppoſe 
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appoſe that an acrid fluid may iſſue from 
the pancreas; eben while ſtill entire in its 
Rruure ; but more eſpecially when it is 
in ſupporated, ſcirrhous, or cancerous 
ſtate, that a very acrid matter may be 
poured our by the pancreatic dud, and 
occaſion diarrhuwa. 


77 1 


We know well, that from the biliary 
duct the bile may be poured our in greater 
quantity than uſual ; and there is little 
doubt of its being alſo ſometimes poured 
out of a more than ordinary acrid quality. 
It is very probable, that in both ways the 
bile is frequently a a cauſe of diarrhœa. 

Though I have ſaid above that diarrhœa 
may be commonly diſtin guiſhed from cho- 
lera I muſt admit here, that as the cauſes 
producing that ſtate of the bile which oc - 
Eaſions cholera, may occur in all the dif- 
E 2 ferent 
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ferent poſſible degrees of force, fo as, on 
one occaſion, to produce the moſt violent 
and diſtinctly marked cholera ; but, upon 
another, to produce only the gentleſt diar- 
rhœa; which, however, will be the ſame 
diſeaſe, only varying in degree: 80 1 
think it probable, that in warm climates, 
and in warm ſeaſons, a diarrhea bilioſa of 
this kind may frequently-occur, not to be 
always certainly diſtinguiſhed from cho- 
lera. I | 
However this may be, it is ſufficiently 
probable, that, in ſome caſes, the bile, with- 
out having been acted upon by the heat of 
the climate or ſeaſon, may be redundant 
and acrid, and prove therefore a particular 


cauſe of diarrhcea, 
MCCCCLXXXT. 
Beſide hile from the ſeveral cauſes and 


in the conditions mentioned, the biliary 
duct 
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duct may pour out pus, er other matter, 
from abſceſſes in the liver, which may be 
the cauſe of diarrhea. | 
Practical writers take notice of a diar- 
rhœa wherein 2 thin and bloody liquid is 
diſebarged ; which they ſuppoſe to have 
_ proceeded from the liver, and have there- 
fore given the diſeaſe the name of Hepa- 
tirrhcea: but we have not met with any 
inſtance of this kind ; and therefore cannot 
properly ſay any thing concerning it. 


MCCCCLXXRXII, 


A ſecond ſet of excretories, from which 
matter is poured into the cavity of the in- 
teftines, are thoſe from the coats of the in- 
teſtines themſelves; and are either the ex- 
halants proceeding directly from the extre- 
mities of arteries, or the excretories from 
the mucous follicles : and both theſe ſour- 


ces occur in prodigious number over the 
| = E 3 in- 


. 
* . 


 effakion from theſe ſources which, in moſt 


merely by the increaſed action of the in 
 teſtines, whether that be excited by the 
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internal ſurface of the whole inteſtinal 


canal. Ir is probable that it is chiefly the 


inſtances, gives the matter of the Navid 
OS EI, 


The matter from both ſources may be 
poured out in larger quantity than uſual, 


paſſions of the mind (MCCCCXXI1L), 
by diſeaſes in other parts of the Fitem 
(MCCCCLFXL. 1 1. 0 or by the various ſti- 
mulants mentioned MCCCCLX XV. and 


followin 85 or the quantity « ofm matter pour- 


ed out may be increaſed, not ſo much by 
the increaſed action of the inteſtines, as by 
an increaſed afflur of fluids from other 
parts of the ſyſtem. 


Thus, cold applied to the ſurface of the 
body. 
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body, and ſuppreſſing perſpiration, may 


determine a greater quantity of fluids =” 1 
the inteſtines. 4 
Thus, in the iſcburia renatis, FO ENTRY 
ken into the blood · veſſels is ſometimes de- 
termined to paſs off again by the inteſtines. 

In like manner, pus or ſerum may be 
abſorbed from the cavities in which they 
have been ſtagnant, and be again poured 
out into the inteſtines, as frequently hap- 
. 
ter 29 


MecccLXXXIV. 


It is to be obſerved here, that a diar- 
rhcea may be excited not only by a copious 
afflux of fluids from other parts of the ſy. 
ſtem, but likewiſe by the mere determi- 
nation of various acrid matters from the 

maſs of blood into the cavity of the inte- 5 
ſtines, Thus it is ſuppoſed that the mor- 
Eq bific 
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bific matter of fevers is forjerimes throw . 
out into the cavity of the inteſtines, and 
gives a critical diarrhcea ; and whether f 
do or do not admit the doctrine of critical 
Evacuatiang, I think it is probable that the 
morbiſie matter of the exanthemata is fre- 
quently thrown upon the inteftines, and 


pecaogs arrbees 
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It is to me further probable, that the 
purreſcene matter diffuſed over the maſs 
of blood in putrid diſeaſes, is frequently 
poured out by the exhalants into the i inte- 
ſtines, and proves there the cauſe, ar leaſt 
in part, of the diarrhœa ſo commonly at- 
W cheſe diſcaſes, 


Ll 
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Upon this ſubject of the matters pour- 
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ed into the cavity of the inteſtines, I have 
chiefly conſidered them as poured out in 
unuſyal quantity: but it is probable that, 
for than moſt part, they are alſa changed 
in theig quality, and become of a more 
aarid and ſtimulant nature ; upon which, 
account eſpecially it is chat they excite, or 
at leaſt jacreaſe, à diarrhea, 
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How far, and! in what manner, the ex- 
halant fluid may be changed in its nature 
and quality, we do not certainly know : 
but with reſpect to the fluid from the 
mucous excretoies. we know, that, when 
poured out in unuſual quantity, it is com- 
monly, at che ſame time, in a more liquid 
and acrid form; and may prove, therefore, 
conſiderably irritating. 


MCCCCLXXXVIIL 


Though the copious effuſion of a more 
liquid and acrid matter from the wucoue 
excretories, be probably owing to the mat- 
ter being poured out immediately as it ig 
ſecreted from the bjood into the mucous 
follicles, without being allowed to ſtagnate 
in the latter, ſo as to acquire that milder 
quality and thicker confiſtence we com- 
monly find jn the mucus in its natural 
ſtate ; and although we might ſuppoſe that 


the excretiong of a thin and acrid fluid 


ſhould always be the effect of every deter- 
mination to the mucous follicles, and of 
every ſtimulant applied to them; yet it is 


certain, that the reverſe is ſometimes the 
caſe; and that, from the mucous follicles, 


there is frequently an increaſed excretion 


of a mucus, which appears in its proper 


form of a mild, viſcid, and thickiſh matter. 
This commonly occurs in the caſe of dy- 


{entery ; . 
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ſentery; and it has been obſerved to give 
2 ſpecies of diarrhœa, which has been pro- 
perly named the Diarrhea Muco/a, = 


A third ſpurce of matter poured into the 
cavity of the inteſtines, and occafioning 
diarrhœa (MCCCCLXXIV. z.], is from 
thoſe preternatural openings produced by 
diſeaſes in the inteſtines or neighbouri::g 
parts. Thus the blood - veſſela on the in- 
ternal ſurface of the inteſtines may be o- 
pened by eroſion, rupture, or anaſtomo- 
ſis, and pour into the cavity their blood, 
which, either by its quantity or by its a- 
crimony, whether inherent, or acquired by 


ſtagnation, may ſometimes give a diarrhœa 
evacuating bloady matter. This is what 
I think happens in that diſeaſe which has 
been called the Melena or Morbus Niger. 


MCCCCXC, 
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Another preternatural ſource of matter 
poured into the cavity of the inteſtines, is 
the rupture of abſceſſes ſeated either in the 
coats of the inteſtines themſelves, or in any 
of the contiguous viſcera, which, during 
20 inflamed ſtate, had formed an adhefion 
with ſome part of the inteſtines. The mat- 
ter thus poured into their cavity may be 
various ; purulent, or fanious, or both to- 
gether, mixed at the fame time with more 
or tefs of blood; and in each of theſe ſtates 
may be a cauſe of diarrhea. 


 MCCCCXCT, 


Amongſt the ſtimuli that may be di- 
rectly applied to the inteſtines, and whieb, 
by increafing their periftaltic motion, may 
occaſion diarrhœa, I muſt not omit ta 

men- 
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mention worms, as having frequently that 
effect. | 5 


. 
, * . . ” * It 


l muſt alſo mention here a ſtate of the 
inteſtines, .wherein their periſtaltic motion 


rhœa produced; and that is, when they 
are affected with an erythematic inflam- 


mation. With reſpect to the exiſtence of 


ſuch a ſtate, and its occaſioning diarrhœa, 
ſee what is ſaid above in CCCXCVIIL 
and following. Whether it is to be con- 


_ fidered as a particular and diſtinct caſe of 


diarrhcea, or is always the ſame with fome 
of thofe produced by one or other of the 
cauſes above mentioned, I have not been 
able to determine. | 


MCCCCXCIHL, 


is preternaturally increaſed, and a diar- 


Fu 
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Laſtly, by an accumulation of alimeii- 
tary or of other matter poured into the ca- 
vity of the iriteſtines from ſeveral of the 
ſources above-mentioned, a diarrhea 1 may 
be eſpecially occafioned when the abſorp- 
tion of the lacteals, or of other abſorbeiits, 


is provaiined, either by an obſtruction of 


their orifices, or by aii obſtruction of the 
meſenteric glands, through which alone 
the abſorbed fluids can be tranſmitted; 

In one inſtance of this kind; wheti the 
chyle prepared in the ſtomach and duode- 
num is not abſorbed in the courſe of the 


| inteſtines, bur paſſes off in conſiderable 


quantity by the anus, the diſeaſe has been 


named Morbus Cxliacus, or ſimply and more 


properly Cæliaca; which actordingly I have 
conſidered as a ſpecies of diarrhcea. 


MCCCCXCIV. 
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MCCCCXCIV. 


I have thus endeavoured to point out 
the various ſpecies of diſeaſe that may 
come under the general appellation of 
Diarrhcea ; and from that enumeration it 
will appear, that many, and indeed the 
greater part of the caſes of diarrhea, are 
to be confidered as ſympathetic affeQions, 
and to be cured only by curing the pri- 
mary diſeaſe upon which they depend; of 
which, however, I cannot properly treat 
here. From our enumeration it will alſo 


appear, that many of the caſes of diarrhcea 
which may be conſidered as idiopathic, 
will not require my ſaying much of them 


here. In many inſtances, the diſeaſe is aſ- 
certained, and alſo the cauſe aſſigned, by 
the condition of the matter evacuated ; ſo 
that what is neceſſary to correct or remove 
it will be ſufficiently obvious to practition- 
ers of any knowledge. In ſhort, I do not 
8 fin 
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find that I can offer any general plan for 
the cure of diarrhœa; and all that I can 


- propoſe to do on this ſubject, is to give 
 Jome general remarks on the practice that 


has been commenty followed in the eure 


of this diſeaſe. 


The practice in this diſeaſe has chiefly 
proceeded upon the ſuppoſition of an acri- 
mony in the fluids, or of a laxity in the 
fimple and moving fibres of che inteſtines; 
and the temedies employed have accord- 
ingly been, Correctots of particular acri- 


mony, general demulcetits, evacuants by 


vomiting or purging, aftringetits, or opi- 
ates, Upon each of theſe kinds of remedy 


1 ſhall now offer ſome remarks. 


MCCCCXKEVIL 
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MCCCCXCVI 
An acid acrimony is, upon ſeveral occa- 
lions, the cauſe of diarrhea, particularly 
in children; and in ſuch caſes the abſor- 
bent earths have been very properly em- 
ployed. The common, however, and pro- 
miſcuous uſe of theſe has been very inju- 
dicious ; and where there is any putreſ- 
tency, they muſt be hurtful. 


MCCCCXCVII. 


The caſes in which there is a putrid or 
putreſcent acrimony prevailing, have been, 
I think, too ſeldom taken notice of - and, | 
therefore, the uſe of acids too ſeldom ad- 
mitted. The acrimony to be ſuſpected in 
bilious caſes, is probably of the putreſcent 

kind, 


Vor. Vl F MCCCCXCVLUL 
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MCCCCX CVIIL 


The general correctors of acrimony are 
the mild diluents and demulcents. The 
former have not been ſo much employed 
in diarrhoea as they ought; for, joined 
with demulcents, they very much increaſe 
che effects of the latter: and although the 
demalcents, both mucilaginous and oily, 
may by themfelves be uſeful, yet without 
the aſſiſtance of diluents they can hardly 
be introduced in ſuch quantity as to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. 


MCCCCXCIX, 

As indigeſtion and crudities preſent in 
the ſtomach are ſo often the cauſe of diar- 
rhœa, vomiting muſt therefore be fre- 
quently very uſeful in this diſeaſe. 

In like manner, when the diſeaſe pro- 
n as it often does, from obſtructed per- 
ſpiration, 
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ſpiration, and increaſed afflux of fluids to 
the inteſtines, vomiting is perhaps the moſt 
eſſectual means of reſtoring the determi- 
nation of the fluids to the ſurface of the 
body. | | 

It is poſſible alſo; that vomiting may 
give ſome inverſion of the periſtaltic mo- 
tion which is determined too much down- 
wards in diarrhoea ; ſo that upon the whole 
it is a remedy which may be very gene- 
rally uſeful in this diſeaſe. 


MD. 


Purging has been ſuppoſed to be more 
univerſally neceſſary, and has been more 
generally practiſed. This, however, in my 
opinion, proceeds upon very miſtaken no- 
tions with reſpect to the diſeaſe; and ſuch a 
practice ſeems to me for the molt part ſuper- 
fluous, and in many caſes very hurtful. It 
goes upon the ſuppoſition of an acrimony 

x 2 r 
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preſent in the inteſtines, that ought to be 
carried out by purging : but, if that acri- 
mony has either been introduced by the 
mouth, or brought into the inteſtines from 
other parts of the body, purging can neither 
be a means of correQing nor of exhauſt- 
ing it ; and muſt rather have the effect of 


Increaſing its afflux, and of aggravating its 


effects. From whatever ſource the acri- 


mony which can excite a diarrhoea pro- 


ceeds, it may be ſuppoſed ſufficient to eva- 
cuate itſelf, fo far as that can be done by 
purging ; and as in cholera, ſo in the ſame 
kind of diarrhcea, it will be more proper 
to aſſiſt the evacuation by diluents and de- 
mulcents, than to increaſe the irritation 
by purgatives. 


Mol. 
If, then, the uſe of purgatives in diar- 
rhœa may be conſidered, even when 


an acrimony is preſent, as ſuperfluous, 


there 


ie Ov 


there are many other caſes. in which it 
may be extremely hurtful. If the irrita- 
bility of the inteſtines ſhall, from affec- 
tions in other parts of the ſyſtem, or other 
cauſes, have been already very much in- 
creaſed, purgatives muſt neceſſarily aggra- 
vate the diſeaſe. In the caſe of lientery, 
nobody thinks of giving a purgative; and 
in many caſes of diarrhcea approaching to 
that, they muſt be equally improper. I 
have already obſerved, that when diar- 
rhæœa proceeds from an afflux of fluids to 
the inteſtines, whether in too great quan - 


tity, or of an acrid quality, purgatives 
may be hurtful ; and whoever, therefore, 
confiders the numerous and various ſour- 
ces from which acrid matter may be 
poured into the cavity of the inteſtines, 
will readily perceive, that, in many caſes 
of diarrhea, purgatives may be extremely 
pernicious. 
There is one caſe in particular to be ta- 
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ken notice of. When, from a general and 
acrid diſſolution of the blood, the ſerous | 
fluids run off too copiouſly into the cavity 
of the inteſtines, and excite that diarrhœa 
which attends the advanced ſtate of hectic 
fever, and is properly called a Colliqua- 
tive Diarrhea ; have, in ſuch caſes, often 
ſeen purgatives given with the moſt bane- 
ful effects. . | 
There is ſtill another caſe of diarrhea 
in which purgatives are pernicious ; and 
that is, when the diſeaſe depends, as we 
have alledged it ſometimes may, upon an 
erythemathic inflammation of the inte- 
= Fr 

-4 need hardly add, that if there be a 
caſe of diarrhoea depending upon a laxity 


of the ſolids, purgatives cannot there be 
of any ſervice, and may do, much harm. * 
| Upon the whole, it will, 1 think, appear, 
that the uſe of purgatives in diarrhea 
15 very much limited ; and that the pro- 

miſ- 
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miſcuous uſe of them, which has been ſo 
common, is injudicious, and often perni- 
cious, I believe the practice has been 
chiefly owing to the uſe of purgatives in 
dyſenteric caſes, in which they are truly 
uſeful ; becauſe, contrary to the caſe of 
diarrhea, there is in dyſentery a confides 
rable conſtriction of the inteſtines, 


MDIL 


Another ſet of remedies employed in 
diarrhcea are aſtringents, There has been 
ſome heſitation about the employment of 
theſe in recent caſes, upon the ſuppoſition 
that they might occaſion the retention of 
an acrid matter that ſhould be thrown out. 
I cannot, however, well underſtand or aſ- 
ſign the caſes in which ſuch caution is 
neceſſary ; and I think that the power of 
aſtringents is ſeldom ſo great as to render 
their uſe very dangerous. The only diffi- 
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culty which has occurred to me, * 
ſpect to their uſe, has been to judge of the · 
| circtimiſtances to whicki they are eſpecially 
adapted. Ie appears to me to be oniy in 
thoſe where the irritability of the inte- 
ſtines depends upon a loſs of tone: and 
this, I think, may occur either from the 
debility of the whole ſyſtem, or from cau- 
ſes acting on the inteſtines alone. All 
violent or long-continued ſpaſmodic and 
convulfive affections of the inteſtinal canal 
neceſſarily induce a debility there ; and 
ſuch cauſes often take place, from violent 
irritation, in colic, aer, cholera, and 


DI. 


The laſt of the remedies of diarrhœa 
chat remain to be mentioned are opiates, 
The ſame objections have been made to 
the uſe of theſe, in recent caſes of diar- 
2 1 TOTAO.” ney ho. 
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| rhcea, as to that of aſtringents; but on no 
good grounds : far the effe of opiates, as 
aſtringent, is never very permanent ; and 
an evacuation depending upon irritation, 
though it may be for ſome time ſaſpended 
by opiates, yet always returns very ſoon. 
It is only by taking off irritability that o- 
piares are uſeful in diarrhea ; and there- 
fore, when the diſeaſe depends upon an 
increaſe of irritability alone, or when, tho' 
: proceeding from irritation, that irritation 
is corrected or exhauſted, opiates are the 
| moſt uſeful and certain remedy. And tho? 
opiates are not ſuited to correct or remove 


an irritation applied, they are often of great 

benefit in ſuſpending the effects of that ir- 
ritation wheriever theſe are violent: and, 
upon the whole, it will appear, that opiates 
may be very frequently, and with great 1 
propriety, employed in the cure of diar- 


rThoea. 
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CHAP. XI. 
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1 
\HIS diſcaſe conſiſts in the voiding - 
of an unuſually large quantity of 
urine, 

As hardly any ſecretion can be increaſed 
without an increaſed action of the veſlels 
concerned in it, and as ſome inſtances of 
this diſeaſe are attended with affections 
3 manifeſtly ſpaſmodic, I have had no doubt 
6 1 pf arranging the diabetes under the order 
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This diſeaſe is always accompanied with 
a great degree of thirſt, and therefore with 
the taking in of a great quantity of drink. 
This in ſome meaſure accounts for the 
very extraordinary quantities of urine 


peculiar diſeaſe certainly takes place; as 
the quantity of urine voided does almoſt 
always exceed the whole of the liquids, 
and ſometimes the whole of both ſolids 
and liquids, taken in. 


MDVL 
The vrine voided in this diſeaſe is al- 
ways very clear, and at firſt fight appears 


entirely without any colour ; but, viewed 
in a certain light, it generally appears to 


be ſlightly tinged with a yellowiſh green, 


and in this reſpect has been very properly 


COm=- 


voided ; but till, independent of this, a 
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compared to a ſolution of honey in a large | 
proportion of water. 

Examined by the taſte, it is very gene- 
rally found to be more or leſs ſweet; and 
many experiments that have now been 
made in different inſtances of the diſeaſe, 
ſhow clearly that ſuch urine contains, in 
conſiderable quantity, a ſaccharine matter 
which appears to be very exaQtly of the 
VE * 
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Doctor Willis ſeems to me to have been 
the firſt who took notice of the ſweetneſs 
of the urine in diabetes, and almoſt every 
phyfician of England has fince taken notice 
of the ſame. It is to be doubted, indeed, 
if there is any caſe of id iopathic diabetes 
in which the urine is of a different kind. 


Though neither the ancients, nor, in the 
other countries of Europe, the moderns, 


till 
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till the latter were directed to it by the 
Engliſh, have taken notice of the ſweetneſs 
of the urine, it does not perſuade me, that 
either in ancient or in modern times the 
urine in diabetes was of another kind. I 
myſelf, indeed, think I have met with one 
inſtance of diabetes in which the urine was 
perfectly inſipid; and it would ſeem that 
a like obſervation had occurred to Dr Mar- 


tin Liſter, I am perſuaded, however, that 


ſuch inſtances are very rare; and that the 
other is by much the more common, and 
perhaps the almoſt univerſal occurrence. I 
judge, therefore, that the preſence of ſuch 
a ſaccharine matter may be conſidered as 
the principal circumſtance in idiopathic 
diabetes; and it gives at leaſt the only caſe 
of that diſeaſe that I can properly treat of 
here, for I am only certain that what I am 
further to mention relates to ſuch a cafe, 


MDvIII. 
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The antecedents of this diſeaſe, and coii- 
ſequently the remote cauſes of it, have not 
been well aſcertained. It may be true that 
it frequently happens to mien who, for a 
long time before, had been intemperate in 
drinking ; that it happens to perſbns of a 
broken conſtitution, or who, as we often 
expreſs it, are in a cachectic ſlate ; that it 
ſometimes follows intermittent fevers; and 
that it has often occutred from exceſs iri 
the drinking of mineral waters. But none 

of theſe cauſes apply very generally to the 
| caſes that occur : ſuch caſes are not always; 


nor even frequently, followed by a dia- 
betes; and there are many inſtances of 
diabetes which could not be referred to 
any of them. In moſt of the caſes of this 
diſeaſe which I have met with, I could not 
refer it to any particular cauſe. 


MDIX. 
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This diſeaſe commonly comes on flow- 
ly, and almoſt impereeptibly, without any 
previous diſorder. It often ariſes to a con- 
fiderable degree, and ſubſiſts long without 
being accompanied with evident diſorder 
in any particular part of the ſyſtem. The 
great thirſt which always, and the vora- 
cious appetite which frequently, occurs in 
it, are often the only remarkable ſymp- 
toms. Under the continuance of the dif- 


eaſe, the body is often greatly emaciated; 
and a great weakneſs alfo prevails. The 
pulſeis commonly frequent; and an obſcure 
fever 1s for the moſt part preſent. When 
the diſeaſe proves fatal, it generally ends 


with a fever, in many circumſtances, par- 
ticularly thoſe of emaciation and debility, 
reſembling a hectic. 
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The proximate cauſe of this diſeaſe is 
not certainly or clearly known. It ſeems 
to have been ſometimes connected with 
calculous affections of the kidneys; and i it 
is poſſible, that an irritation applied there 
may increaſe the ſecretion of utine. It 
perhaps often does ſo; but how it ſhould 
produce the fingular change that takes 
place in the ſtate of the urine, is not to be 
eaſily explained. It certainly ofteri happens, 
that calculous matters are long preſent in 

the urinary paſſages, without having any 
ſuch effect as that of producing diabetes iti 
any ſhape. 5 

Some have ſuppoſed that the diſcaſe oc- 
curs from a relaxed ſtate of the ſecretory 
veſſels of the kidneys ; and indeed the diſ. 
ſeQions of perſons who had died of this 
diſeaſe have ſhown the kidneys in a very 
flaccid ſtate. This, however, is probably 


to 
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to be conſidered as rather the effect than 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 

That no topical affection of the kidneys 
has a ſhare in producing this diſeaſe, and 
that a fault in the aſſimulation of the fluids 


is rather to be blamed, I conclude from 


hence, that even the ſolid food taken in, 
increaſes the quantity of the urine voided, 
at the ſame time with an increaſe of the 
ſaccharine matter above-mentioned, 


MDXI, 


The diabetes has been ſuppoſed to be 
owing to a certain ſtate of the bile; and it 
is true, that this diſeaſe has ſometimes oc- 
curred in perſons who were at the ſame 
time affected with diſcaſes of the liver: 
but this concurrence does not often take 


place; and the diabetes frequently occurs 
ſeparately from any affection of the liver. 
In twenty inſtances of diabetes which I 


Vor. IV, G have 
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haye ſeen, there was not in any one of them 
any evident affection of the liver, 
The explanation that has heen offered 
of the nature and operation of the bile, in 
producing diabetes, is very bypothetical, 
and nowiſe ſatisfying. 


MDXII. 


As I have already ſaid, I think it pra- 
bable, that in moſt caſes the proximate 
cauſe of this dif eaſe i is ſome fault i in the 
aſſimilatory powers, or in choſe employed 
in converting alimentary matters into the 
proper animal fluids. This I formerly 
| hinted to Dr Dobſon, and it has been pro- 
ſecured and publiſhed by him; but I muſt 
own that it is a theory embarraſſed with 
ſome difficulties which I cannot at preſent 
yery well remove. 
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The proximate cauſe of diabetes being 
ſo little known or aſcertained, I cannot 
propoſe any rational method of cure in the 
. diſeaſe. From the teſtimony of ſeveral au- 
thors, 1 believe that the diſcaſe has been 
cured : but I believe alſo, that this has ſel- 
dom happened; and when the diſeaſe has 
been cured, I doubt much if it was effected 
by the ſeveral remedies to which theſe cures 
| have been aſcribed. In all the inſtances 
of this diſeaſe which I myſelf have ſeen, 
and in ſeveral others of which I have been 
informed, no cure of it has ever been made 


in Scotland, though many inſtances of it 
| have occurred, and in moſt of them the 


remedies recommended by authors have 


been diligently employed. I cannot, there- 


fore, with any advantage, enter into a de- 
tail of theſe remedies ; and as the diſeaſe, 
together with its ſeveral circumſtances, 

2 5 when 
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| when they ſhall hereafter occur, is likely 
to become the ſubject of diligent inveſti- 
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CHAP. XI 


Or Tix Hrsr NIA, or THe Hs TRAIN 
Dis Ask. 
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rk many and various ſymptoms 
which have been ſuppoſed to belong 
to a diſeaſe under this appellation, render 
it extremely difficult to give a general cha- 
racer or definition of it. It is, however, 
proper in all caſes to attempt ſome general 
idea ; and therefore, by taking the moſt 
common form, and that concurrence of 

G 3  tymp=.| 
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ſymptoms by which it is principally di- 
ſtinguiſhed, I have formed a character in 
my ſyſtem of Methodical Noſology, and 
ſhall here endeavour to illuſtrate it by gi- 
ving a more full hiſtory of the pheno- 
Mena. 
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The diſeaſe attacks in paroxyſms or fits. 
Theſe commonly begin by ſome pain and 
fulneſs felt in the left fide of the belly. 
From this a ball ſeems to move with a 
grumbling noiſe into the other parts of 
the belly; and, making as it were various 
convolutions there, ſeems to move into the 
ſtomach ; and more diſtinctly ſtill riſes up 
to the top of the gullet, where it remains 
for ſome time, and by its preſſure upon 


the larynx gives a ſenſe of ſuffocation. By 

the time that the diſeaſe has proceeded 

thus far, the patient is affected with a ſtu- 
por 
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por and inſenſibility, while at the ſame 
time the body is agitated with various con- 
vulſions. The trunk of the body is wreath- 
ed to and fro, and the limbs are variouſly 
apitited ; commionily the convulſive mo- 
tion of one arm and hand, is that of beat- 


irig, with the cloſed fiſt, upon the breaſt 


very violently and repeatedly. This ſtate 
_ evatinues for ſome time, and has during 
that time ſome femiſſions and renewals of 
the convulfive motions ; but they at length 
ceaſe, leaving the patient in a ftupid and 
- ſtemingly ſleeping ſtate. More or lefs ſud- 
denly, and frequently with repeated figh- 
ing and ſobbing, together with a murmur- 
ing noiſe in the belly, the patient returns 
td the exerciſe of ſenfe and motion, but 
generally without any recollection of the 
ſtveral circtimſtahces that had taken place 
during the fit. 
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This is the form of what is called an 
hyfteric paroxy/m, and is the moſt common 
form; but its paroxyſms are conſiderably 
varied in different perſons, and even in the 
fame perſon at different times. It differs, 
by having more or fewer of the circum- 
ſtances above mentioned ; by theſe circum- 
ſtances being more or leſs violent ; and by 
the different duration of the whole fir. 
Before the fit, there is ſometimes a ſud- 
den and unuſually large flow of limpid 
urine. At the coming on of the fit, the 
ſtomach is ſometimes affected with vomit- 
ing, the lungs with conſiderable difficulty 
of breathing, and the heart with palpita- 
tions, During the fit, the whole of the 
belly, and particularly the navel, is drawn 
ſtrongly inwards ; the ſphincter ani is 
fometimes ſo firmly conſtricted as not to ad- 
mit a ſmall glyſter- pipe, and there is at the 

| ſame 
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ſame time an entire ſuppreſſion of urine. 
Such fits are, from time to time, ready to 
recur ; and during the intervals, the pa- 
tients are liable to involuntary motions, to 
fits of laughing and crying, with ſadden 
tranſition from the one to the other; while 
ſometimes falſe imaginations, and ſome 
degree of delirium, alſo occur. 
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Theſe affections have been ſuppoſed pe- 
culiar to the female ſex; and indeed they 
moſt commonly appear in females : bur 
they ſometimes, though rarely, attack alſo 
the male ſex; never, however, that I have 
obſerved, in the ſame exquiſite degree. 

In the female ſex, the diſeaſe occurs eſpe- 
cially from the age of puberty to that of 
thirty-five years; and though it does ſome- 


times, yet very ſeldom appears before the 
former or after the latter of theſe periods. 
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At all ages, the time at which it moſt 
readily occurs is that of the menſtrual pe- 


The diſeaſe more eſpecially affects the 


females of the moſt exquiſitely ſanguine 


and plethoric habits, and frequently affeas 
thoſe of the moſt robuft and maſculine 
conſtitutions; 
It affecis the barren more than the 
breedin g women, and therefore frequently 
young widows. 
It occurs eſpecially in thoſe females who 
are liable to the Nymphomania ; and the 
Noſologiſts have properly enough marked 
one of the varieties of this diſeaſe by the 


title of Hyſteria Libidingſa. 


In the perſons liable to the fits of this 


diſeaſe, it is readily excited by the paſ- 


ſions of the mind, and by every conſider- 
able emotion, eſpecially thoſe brought on 
by ſurpriſe. 


The perſons liable to this diſeaſe ac- 
quire 
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quire often ſuch a degree of ſenfibility, as 
do be ſtrongly affected by every impreſſion 
that comes upon them by ſurpriſe. 
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In this hiſtory, there appears to be a 
concurrence of ſymptoms and circumſtan- 
ces properly marking a very particular 
diſeaſe, which I think may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from all others. It ſeems to me to 
have been improperly conſidered by phy- 
ficians as the ſame with ſome other diſea- 
ſes, and particularly with hypochondria- 

fis, The two diſeaſes may have ſome 
ſymptoms in common, but for the moſt 
part are conſiderably different. | 
|  Spaſmodic affections occur in both diſ- 
eaſes ; but neither ſo frequently nor to ſo 


great a degree, in hypochondriaſis as in 
hyſteria. 

Perſons liable to hyſteria are ſometimes 

affected 
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affected at the ſame time with dyſpepſia. 
They are often, however, entirely free 
from it ; but I believe this never happens 
to perſons affected with hypochondriafis. 
Theſe different circumſtances mark ſome 
difference in the two diſeaſes ; but they 
are ſtill more certainly diſtinguiſhed by 
the temperament they attack, and by the 
time of life at which they appear to be 


moſt exquiſitely formed. 


It has been generally ſuppoſed, that the 
two diſeaſes differ only in reſpe of their 
appearing in different ſexes, But this is 


not well founded: for although the hy- 
ſteria appears moſt commonly in females, 


the male ſex is not abſolutely free from it, 
as I have obſerved above; and although 
the hypochondriafis may be moſt frequent 


in men, the inſtances of it in the female 


ſex are very common, 
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From all theſe conſiderations, it muſt, 1 
dick. acme. tit the boidida may be 


from hypochondriaſis. 


Further, it ſeems to me to have been 


vith great impropriety, that almoſt every 
degree of the irregular motions of the 
nervous ſyſtem has been referred to the 
one or other of theſe two diſeaſes. Both 
are marked by a peculiarity of tempera- 
ment, as well as by certain ſymptoms 
commonly accompanying that; but ſome 


of theſe, and many others uſually marked 


by the name of nervous ſymptoms, may, 


from various cauſes, ariſe in tempera- 


ments different from that which is pecu- 
liar to either hyſteria or hypochondriafis, 
and without being joined with the pecu- 
iar fymptoms of either the one or the 


other diſeaſe : ſo that the appellations of 


Hyſteric 


very well, and properly, diſtinguiſhed 
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Hyſteric and Hypochondriac are very in- 
accurately applied to them. Under what 


view theſe ſymptoms are otherwiſe to be 


conſidered, I am not ready to determine ; 
but muſt remark, that the appellation of 
Nervous Diſeaſes is too vague and unde- 
fined to be of any uſeful application. 


Having thus endeavoured to diſtinguiſh 
hyſteria from every ather diſeaſe, I ſhallnow 
attempt its peculiar pathology. With re- 
ſpect to this, I think it will, in the firſt 


place, be obvious, that its paroxyſms be- 


gin by a convulſive and ſpaſmodic affec- 
tion of the alimentary canal, which is af- 
terwards communicated to the brain, and 
to a great part of the nervous ſyſtem. 
Although the diſeaſe appears to begin in 
the alimentary canal, yet the connection 


which the paroxyſms ſo often have with 
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the menſtrual-flux, and with the diſcaſes 
that depend on the ſtate of the genitals, 
ſhows, that the phyſicians have at all times 
judged rightly in conſidering this diſeaſe 
as an affeQion of the uterus and ocher 


2 parts of the genital ſyſtem. 
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With * this, however, I can go | 

no farther. In what manner the uterus, 
and in particular the ovaria, are affected 


in this diſeaſe ; how the affection of theſe 
is communicated, with particular circum- 
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ſtances, to the alimentary canal ; or how | 
the affection of this, riſing upwards, af. | | | 
fects the brain, ſo as to occaſian the par- 
ticular convulſions which occur in this 
diſeaſe, I cannot pretend to explain. | 
But although I cannot trace this diſeaſe 
to its firſt cauſes, or explain the whole of 
the phenomena, I hope, that with reſpeq 
to 
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to the general nature of the diſeaſe, I may 
form ſome general concluſions, which may 


ſerve to direct our conduct in the cure of 
it. EE. 


Thus, from a conſideration of the pre- 
diſponent and occafional cauſes, it will, I 
think, appear, that the chief part of the 
proximate cauſe is 2 mobility of the ſy- 
— To WS 
die fate. 
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Whether this diſeaſe ever ariſes from a 
mobility of the ſyſtem, independent of any 
plethoric ſtate of it, I cannot poſitively 
determine; but in many caſes that have 
ſubſiſted for ſome time, it is evident that 
8 ſenſibility, and conſequently a mobility, 

are 
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are acquired, which often appear when 
neither a general plethora can be ſuppoſed 
to ſabſiſt, nor an occaſional turgeſcence 
to have happened. However, as we have 
ſhown above, that a diſtention of the veſ- 
ſels of the brain ſcems to occaſion epilep- 
iy, and that a turgeſcence of the blood in 
the veſlels of the lungs ſeems to produce 

aſthma; ſo analogy leads me to ſuppoſe, 
| that a turgeſrence of blood in the uterus, 
or in other parts of the genital ſyſtem, 
may occaſion the ſpaſmodic and convul- 


ſive motions which appear in hyſteria. Ic 
will, at the ſame time, be evident, that 
this affection of the genitals muſt eſpe- 
cially occur in plethoric habits; and every 
circurnſtance mentioned in the hiſtory of 
the diſeaſe ſerves to confirm this opinion 
with reſpect to its proximate cauſe, 


Vor. V. ll — MDXXIV. 
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From this view of the fubject, the an#- 
logy of hyſteria and epilepſy will readily 
appear ; and why, therefore, 1 am to ſay 


that the indications of cure are the ſame | 


in both. 

As the indications, ſo the ſeveral means 
of anſwering them are ſo much the fame 
in both diſeaſes, that the ſame obſcrvarigns 
and directions, with regard to the choice 
and employment of theſe remedies, chat 


have been delivered above on the ſubject 


of epilepſy, will apply pretty exactly to 
hyſteria ; and therefore need not be re- 
peated here. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX, 


OrCanineMaDntEss anDHYDROPHOBIA, 
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TJ HIS diſeaſe has been fo exactly and 
fully deſcribed in books that are in 
every body's hands, that it is on no ac- 


count neceſſary for me to give any hiſtory 
of it here; and with reſpect to the patho- 
logy of it, I find that I can ſay nothing 
ſatisfying to myſelf, or that I can expect 
to prove ſo to others. I find alſo, with re- 

r ſpect 


— 
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ſpec to the cure of this diſeaſe, that there 
is no ſubject in which the fallacy of expe- 
rience appears more ſtrongly than in this. 
From the moſt ancient to the preſent 
times, many remedies for preventing and 
curing this diſeaſe have been recommend- 
ed under the ſanction of pretended ex- 
perience, and have perhaps alſo kept their 
| eredit for ſome time: but ſucceeding 
times have generally, upon the ſame 
ground of experience, deſtroyed that cre- 
dit entirely; and moſt of the remedies 
formerly employed are now fallen into 
abſolute neglect. In the preſent age, ſome 
new remedies have been propoſed, and 
have experience alleged to vouch for their 
efficacy; but many doubts ftill remain 
with reſpe& to this: and though I can- 
not determine in this matter from my 


own experience, I think it incumbent 
on me to give the beſt judgment I can 
= form 
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form with reſpect to the choice of the re» 
medies at preſent recommended, 


 MDXXVI, 


I am, in the firſt place, firmly perſua- 
ded, that the moſt certain meahs of pre- 
venting the conſequences of the bite, is to 
cut out,. or otherwiſe deſtroy, the part in 
which the bite has been made. In this 
every body agrees; but with this differ» 
ence, that ſome are of opinion that it can 
only be effectual when ir is done very ſoon 
after the wound has been made, and they 
therefore neglect it when this opportunity 
is miſſed. There have been, however, no 
—_— made proper to determine this 


matter: and there are many conſidera- 


tions 1 lead me to think, that the 


poiſon is not immediately communicated 
to the ſyſtem; and therefore, that this 
meaſure of deſtroying the part may be 
H 3 practiſed | 
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praQiſed with advamage, even many days 
after the bite has been given. 
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Whilſt the ſtate of our experience, with 
reſpe& to ſeveral remedies now in uſe, ia 
uncertain, I cannot venture to aſſert that 
any of theſe is abſolutely ineffeQual; but 
L can give it as my opinion, that the effi- 
cacy of mercury, given very largely, and 
perſiſted in for a long time, both as. a 
means of preventing the diſeaſe, and of 
curing it when it has actually come on, is 
better ſupported by experience than that 
of any other remedy now propoſed or 
commonly employed. | 
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Or VESANIZ IN GENERAL, 
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HE Noſologiſts, Sauvages and Sagar, 
in a claſs of diſeaſes under the title 
of VESANLE, have comprehended the two 


- FB orders, 
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orders, of Hallucinationeg or Falſe Percep- 
tions, and of Morefitates or Erroneous Ap- 
petites and Paſſions ; and, in like manner, 
Linnzus in his claſs of MgnTALzs, cor- 
reſponding to the Yeſaniz of Sauyages, has 
comprebended the two orders of Imagina- 
rii and Pathetic, nearly the ſame with the 
Hallucinationes and Morofitates of that au- 
thor, This, however, from ſeveral con- 
fiderations, appears to me improper ; and 
I have therefore formed a claſs of Veſaniz 
nearly the ſame with the Paranoiz of Vo- 
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gel, excluding from it the Hallucinationes 


and Moroſitates, which J have referred to 
the Morbi Locales. Mr Vogel has done the 
like, in ſeparating from the Paranoiz the 


falſe perceptions and erroneous appetites z 
and has thrown theſe into another claſs, 


to which he has given the title of Hype- 


ræſtheſes. 


MDXXIX. 
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It is indeed true, that certain hallucina- 
tiones and moroſitates are frequently com- 
bined with what I propoſe to confider as 
ſtrictly a vefania or an erroneous judge- 
ment ; and ſometimes the hallucinationes 
ſcem to lay the foundation of, and to form 
almoſt entirely, the veſania, Burt as moſt 
part of the hallucinationes enumerated by 
the Noſologiſts are affections purely topical, 
and induce no other error of judgment be- 
fide that which relates to the ſingle object 
of the ſenſe or particular organ affected; 
ſo theſe are certainly to be ſeparated from 
the diſeaſes which conſiſt in a more general 
affeQion of the jud gment. Even when the 
hallucinationes conſtantly accompany or 
ſeem to induce the yeſania, yet being ſuch 
as ariſe from internal cauſes, and may be 
| preſumed to ariſe from the ſame cauſe as 
the more general affection of the judgment, 


they 
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they are therefore to be conſidered ay 
fymptoms of this only. 1 

In like manner I judge with reſpect to 
the moraſitates, or erroneous paſſions, that 
accompany, veſania; which, as conſequen- 
ces of a falſe judgment, muſt be conſidered 
as ariſing from the ſame cauſes, and as 
fymptorne WH af " more general affec- 
tion. . 

There 16, indeed, one caſe PR moroſitag 
which ſeems to jnduce a veſania, or, more 
general affeRion of the judgment; and this 
may lead us to. gonfider the veſania, in this 
cafe, as a ſymptom of an erroneous appetite, 
but will not afford any good reaſon for com- 
prehending the moroſitates in general under 
the veſaniz, conſidered as primary diſeaſes. 

The limitation, therefore, of the claſs of 
Veſaniæ to the leſions of aur judging fa- 
culty, ſeems from every conſideration to 
be proper. 

The particular diſeaſes to be compre- 

| hended 
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hended. under this claſs, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed accarding, as they affect perſons in 
the time of waking or ſleeping. Thoſe 
which aſſect men awake, may again, be 
conſidered, as they conſiſt in an erroneous 
_ Judgment, to Which I ſhall give the appel- 


lation of Delirium; or as they conſiſt in a 


weakneſs or imperfection of judgment, 


which L ſhall name Fatuity. I begin with 


the conſideration of Delirium, 


) - 
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| As men differ greatly in the ſoundneſs 


and force of their judgment, ſo it may be 


proper here to aſcertain more preciſcly 
what error or imperfection of our judging 
taculty is to be conſidered as morbid, and 
to admit of the appellations of Delirium 
and Fatuity. In doing this, I ſhall firſt 
conſider the morbid errors of judgment 
under the general 3 of Delirium, 

| which 
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which has been commonly employed to 
ee. Adds | 


the perſon himſelf had before uſually 


MDXXXI. 

As our judgment is chiefly exerciſed in 
may be defined to be, -In a perſon a- 
wake, a falſe or miſtaken judgment of 
thoſe relations of things, which as oc- 
curring moſt frequently in life, are thoſe 
aboyr which the generality of men form 
the fame judgment; and particularly when 
the judgment is very different from what 


formed. 
MDXXXIL 


With this miſtaken judgment of rela- 
tions there is frequently joined ſome falfe 


Per: 
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perception of external objects, without any 
evident fault in the organs of ſenſe, and 
which ſeems therefore to depend upon an 
internal cauſe ; that is, upon the imagina- 
tion ariſing from a condition in the brain 
preſenting objects which are not actually 
preſent. Such falſe perceptions muſt ne- 


eeſſarily oecaſion a delirtum, or an erro- | 


neous judgment, which is to be conſidered 
as the diſcaſs, 
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a 


Another circumſtance, commonly at- 
tending delirium, is a very unuſual aſſo- 


ciation of ideas. As, with reſpect to moſt 


of the affairs of common life, the ideas 
laid up in the memory are, in moſt men, 
aſſociated in the ſame manner; ſo a very 


| unuſual aſſociation, in any individual 


muſt prevent his forming the ordinary 


judgment of thoſe relations which are the 
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ſual and commonly hurried aſſociation of 
ideas, uſually is, and may be conſidered 
as, A part of delirium. In particular it 
may be conſidered as a certain mark of 4 
general morbid affection of the intellec- 
tual organs, it being an interruption or 
perverſion of the ordinary operations of 
memory, the common and neceſſary 
foundation of the exerciſe of judge- 


ment. 
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A third cireumſtance attending delirium, 
is an emotion or paſſion, ſometimes of the 
angry, ſometimes of the timid kind; and 
from whatever cauſe in the perception or 
judgment, it is not proportioned to ſuch 
cauſe, either in the manner formerly cuſ- 
tomary to the perſon himſelf, or in the _ 
manner 


1 
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wiariner ufual with the generality of other 
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Delirium, then, may be more ſhortly 
defined, In a perſon awake, a falſe judge - 
ment ariſing from perceptions of imagina- 
tion, or from falſe recollection, and com- 
monly * diſproportionats emo- 
tions. | 

such delirium is of two kinds; as it is 
combined with pyrexia and comatoſe af- 
fections; or, as it is entirely without any 
ſuch combination. It is the larter caſe 
chat we name In/anity ; and it is this kind 
of delirium only that T am to treat of 
Here. 


MDXXXVI. 


wy may perhaps be properly con- 
8 5 ſidered 
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4s demonſtrated elſewhere, that although 
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fidered as a genus comprehending many 


 Uifferent ſpecies, each of which may de- 


ſerve our attention; but before proceeding . 
to the confideration of particular ſpecies, I 
think ĩt proper to attempt an inveſtigation 


W 


in doing this; 1 ſhall take it for granted, 


this diſcaſe ſcems to be chiefly, and ſome- 
times ſolely, an affection of the mind; yet 


the connection between the mind and bo- 
dy in this caſe is ſuch, that theſe affections 


of the mind muſt be confidered as de- 


pending upon a certain ſtate of our corpo- 
real part. See Halleri Prim. Lin. Phyfio- 
| log. F bIxx. See Boerhaavii Inſt: Med, 
$ DLXXXI. DBCECYI, 


MDXXXVIIL 
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Admirting this propofition, I muſt in the 
bert place aſſume another, which I like- 
wiſe ſuppoſe to be demonſtrated elſewhere. 
This is, that the part of our body more 
immediately connected with the mind, 
and therefore more eſpecially concerned in 
every affe ion of t intellectual func- 
tions, is the common origin of the nerves; 
which I ſhall, in what follows, ſpeak of 
under the appellation of the Brain. 


MD XXXIX. 

| Here; however, in aſſuming this laſt 
propoſition; 4 very great difficulty imme» 
diately preſents itſelf, Alchough we cannot 
doubt that the operations of our intellect 
always depend upon certain motions ta- 
king place in the brain, (ſee Gaub. Path. 
Med. 8 523); yet theſe motions have ne- 

vol. IV. 1 ver 
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ver been the objects of our ſenſes, nor have 
we been able to perceive that any particu- 
lar part of the brain has more concern in 
the operations of our intellect than any o- 
ther. Neither have we attained any know- 
ledge of what ſhare the ſeveral parts of the 
' brain have in that operation; and there- 
fore, in this fituation of our ſcience, it 
muſt be a very difficult matter to diſcover 
thoſe ſtates of the brain that may give oc- 
cafion to the various ſtate of our intellec- 
tual functions. 


MDXL., 


It may be obſerved, that the different 
ſtate of the motion of the blood in the veſ- 
ſels of the brain has ſome ſhare in affecting 
the operations of the intelle& ; and phyſi- 
cians, in ſeeking for the cauſes of the dif- 
ferent ſtates of our intellectual functions, 


have hardly looked further than into the 
ſtate 
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ſtate of the motion of the blood, or into the 
condition of the blood itſelf ; but it is evi- 


dent that the operations of the intellectual 
functions ordinarily go on, arid are often 


conſiderably varied, without our being able 
to perceive any difference either in the mo- 
tions or in the condition of the blood. 


MDXLI. 
| Upcii the other hand, it is very probable 
that the ſtate of the intellectual functions 
depends chiefly upon the ſtate and condi- 
tion of what is termed the Nervous Power, 
br, as we ſuppoſe, of a ſubtile very move- 
able fluid, included or inherent; in a man- 
ner we do not clearly underſtand, in e- 
very part of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain and nerves; and which in a living 
and healchy man is capable of being mo- 
ved from every one part to every other of 
the nervous ſyſtem. — 
12 MD XLII. 
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| | MDXLII. 
With reſpect to this power, we have 
pretty clear proof that it frequently has a 
motion from the ſentlent extremities of the 
nerves towards the brain, and thereby pro- 
duces ſenſation; and we have the ſame 
proof, that in conſequence of volition the 
nervous power has # motion from the brain 
into the muſcles or organs of motion. Ac- 
- cordingly, as ſenfation excites our intellec- 
tual operations, and volition is the effect of 
theſe, and as the connection between ſen- 
fation and volition is always by the inter- 
vention of the brain and of intellectual o- 
perations; ſo we can hardly doubt, that 
theſe latter depend upon certain motions, 
and the various modification of theſe mo- 
tions, in the brain. 


MDXLIII. 
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IXI. 


To aſcertain the different ſtates of theſe 
motions may be very difficult; and phy- 
ficians have commonly confidered it to be 
ſo very myſterious, that they have gene- 
rally deſpaired of attaining any knowledge 
with regard to it: but I conſider ſuch ab- 
ſolute deſpair, and the negligence it in- 
ſpires, to be always very blameable; and I 
ſhall now venture to go ſome length in 
the inquiry, hoping that ſome ſteps made 
with tolerable firmneſs may enable us ta 

go ſtill further. 


MDXLIV. 


To this purpoſe, I think it evident, that 
the nervous power, in the whole as well as 
in the ſeveral parts of the nervous ſyſtem, 


and particularly in the brain, is at diffe- 
rent times in differents degree of mobility 


13 


and, 


fate i in which the mobility * force are 
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and force. To theſe different ſtates, I 
leaye ta apply the terms of Excitement and 


collage. To that ſtate in which the mo- 
bility and force are ſufficient for the exer- 


ciſe of the functions, or when theſe ſtates 
are any way preternaturally increafed, I 
give the name of Excitement ; and to that 


pot ſufficient for the ordinary exerciſe of 


the functions, or when they are diminiſh- 


ed from the ſtate in which they had been 
before, I give the name of Collapſe. I beg, 
however, it may be obſerved, that by theſe 
terms I mean to expreſs matters of fact 
only; and without intending, by theſe 
terms, to explain the circumſtance or con- 
dition, mechanical or phyſical, of the ner- 


yous power or fluid in theſe different ſtates. 
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That theſe different ſtates of excitement 
and collapſe take place on different occa- 
fions, muſt, I think, be manifeſt from 
numberleſs phenomena of the animal ce- 
conomy: but it is eſpecially to our preſent 
purpoſe to obſerve, that the different ſtates 
of excitement and collapſe, are in no in- 
ſtance more remarkable, than in the dif- 
ferent ſtates of waking and ſleeping. In 
the latter, when quite complete, the mo- 
tion and mobility of the nervous power, 
with reſpect to the whole of what are call- 
ed the Animal Functions, entirely ceaſe, 
or, as I would expreſs it, are in a ſtate of | 
collapſe ; and are very different from the 
ſtate of waking, which in healthy perſons 
would call a ſtate of general and entire 
excitement, 1 
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This difference in the ſtates of the net- 
vous power in ſleeping and waking being 
admitted, 1 muſt in the next. place ob- 
ſerve, that when theſe ſtates are changed 
from the one into the other, as commonly 
happens every day, the change is hardly 
ever made inſtantaneouſly, but almoſt al- 
ways by degrees, and in ſome length of 
time only : and this may be obſerved 
with reſpect to both ſenſe and motion. 
Thus when a perſon is falling aſleep, the 
ſenſibility i 1s gradually diminiſhed : ſo that, | 
although ſome degree of ſleep has come on, 
ſlight impreſſions will excite ſenſation, and 
bring back excitement; which the ſame, 
or even ſtronger impreſſions, will be inſuf- 
ficient to produce when the ſtate of ſleep. 
has continued longer, and is, as we may 
fay, more complete. In like manner, the 
e 
1 | di- 
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mee 
over the whole. 

The ſame gradual — may be re- 
marked in a perſon's coming out of ſleep; 
the eyes are opened or ſee clearly, and the 
ſenſes are often awake before the power of 
voluntary motion is recovered ; and it is 
curious to obſerve, that, in ſome caſes, ſen- 
ſations may be excited without producing 


the ordinary aſſociation of ideas. See Mem, 


de Berlin, 1752. 


4 
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I 


From all chis, I think it will clearly 


appear, that not only the different ſtates 
of excitement and collapſe can take place 


in different degrees, but that they can 
take place in different parts of the brain, 
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or at leaſt, with reſpe& to the different 
functions, in different degrees. 

As I preſume that almoſt everyperſon has 
perceived the gradual approach of ſleeping 
and waking, I likewiſe ſuppaſe every per- 
ſon has obſerved, that, in ſuch interme- 
diate ftate of unequal excitement, there al- 
moſt always occurs more or leſs of deli- 
rium, or dreaming, if any body chooſes to 
call it ſo. There are in this ſtate falſe 
perceptions, falſe aſſociations, falſe judge- 
ments, and diſproportionate emotions ; in 
hort, all the circumſtances by which I have 
above defined delirium, 

This clearly ſhows that delirium may 
depend, and J ſhall hereafter endeavour 
to prove that it commonly does depend, 
upon ſome inequality in the excitement of 
the brain ; and that both theſe aſſertions 
are founded on this, that, in order to the 
proper exerciſe of our intellectual funo- 
tions, the excitement muſt be complete, 

and 
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and equal in every part of the brain. For 
though we cannot ſay that the veſtiges of 
ideas are laid up in different parts of the 
brain, or that they are in ſome meaſure 
diffuſed over the whole, it will follow up- 
on either ſuppoſition, that as our reaſoning 
our intellectual operations always require 
the orderly and exact recollection or me- 
mory of aſſociated ideas; ſo, if any part of 
the brain is not excited, or not excitable, 
that recollection cannot properly take place, 
while at the ſame time other parts of the 
brain, more excited and excitable, may 
give falſe perceptions, aſſociations, and 
judgments. | 


MDXLVIIL 


It will ſerve to illuſtrate this, that the 

_ collapſe in ſleep is more or lefs complete; 
or that the fleep, as we commonly ſpeak, 1s 
more or leſs profound : and therefore, that 
in many caſes, though ſleep takes place to a 
CON= 
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condiderable degree, yet contain aeg. 
you will, ſenſations in the brain; but which 
ſenſacjons, upon agcount of the collapſed 
Rare of ſo great a part af the braio, are gene- 
rally of the delirjous kind, or dreams, con- 

judgments, that would have been correfted 
| If the brain had been entirely excited. 

Every one, I believe, has obſerved, that 
the molt imperfect ſleeps gre thoſe chiefly 
atrended with dreaming ; that dreams, 
therefore, moſt commonly occur towards 
morning, when the complete ſtate of ſleepis 
paſſing away; and further, that dreams are 
moſt commonly excited by ſtrong and un- 
eafy impreſſions made upon the body. 

1 apprehend it may alſo be an illuſtration 
pf the ſame thing, that, even in waking 
hours, we have an inſtance of an unequal 
ſtate of excitement in the brain producing 
gelirium. Such, I think, occurs in the 

| caſe 


* 


kale of fever. In this, it is manifeſt, that 
the energy of the brain, of its excitement, 


is conſiderably diminiſhed with reſpect to 


the animal functions: and it is according- 
ly upon this ground that I have explained 
above, in XLV. the delirium which fo 


there ſaid I ſhall here only add, chat it 
may ſerve to confirm my doctrine, that 
the delirium in fever comes on at a cer- 
tain period of the diſeaſe only, and that 
we can commonly diſcern its approach by 


a more than uſual degree of it appearing 


in the time of the patient's, falling into or 
coming out of ſleep. It appears, therefore, 
chat delirium, when it firſt comes on in 
fever, depends upon an inequality of ex- 
cirement ; and it can hardly be doubted, 
that the delirium which comes at length 
ro prevail in the entirely weakened ſtate of 
fevers, depends upon the ſame cauſe pre- 


vailing in a more conſiderable degree. 
| MDXLIX. 
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commonly atrerids fever. To what I have 
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end 
From what has been now delivered, I 
hope it will be ſufficiently evident, that 
delirium may be, and frequently is, occa- 
fioned by a inequality in the excitemetit 
of the brain. 

How the different p6itions of the brain 
may at the ſame time be excited or collap- 
| fed in different degrees; or how the ener- 
gy of the brain may be in different degrees 
of force, with reſpedt to the ſeveral animal, 
vital, and tiatural funQions, I cannot pre- 
tend to explain; but it is ſufficiently e evi- 
dent in fact, that the Brain may be at one 
and the ſame time in different conditions 
with reſpect to theſe functions. Thus in 
inflammatory diſeaſes, when by a ſtimu- 
lus applied to the brain the force of the 
vital functions is preternaturally increaſed, 
that of the animal is either little changed, 
or conſiderably diminiſhed. On the con- 
trary, 
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trary, in many cafes of mania, the force 
of the animal functions depending always 
on the brain, is prodigiouſly increaſed, 


while the ſtate of the vital function in the 


heart is very little or not at all changed. 
I muſt therefore ſay again, that how dif- 
ficult ſoever it may be to explain the me- 
chanical or phyſical condition of the brain 
in ſuch cafes, the facts are ſufficient to 
ſhow that there is ſuch an inequality as 
may diſturb our intellectual operations, 


MDL. 
I have thus endeavoured to explain the 
general cauſe of Delirium : which is of two 
kinds; according as it is with, or without 
pyrexia. Of the firſt I take no further no- 
tice here, having explained it as well as I 
could above in XI. V. 
I proceed now to confider that delirium 
which properly belongs to the claſs of Ve- 
1 ir „ 
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mnir, and which 1 ſhall treat of under the 


. 
Mil 


in entering upon this ſubject, it im- 
mediately occurs; that in many inſtances 
of inſanity, we find, upon diſſection after 
death, that peculiar circuniſtances had ta- 
ken place in the general condition of the 
brain. In many caſes, it has been found 
of a drier, harder, and firmer conſiſtence; 
than what it is uſually of in perſons who 
had not been affected with that diſeaſe: 
In other caſes, it has been found in 2 
more humid, ſoft, and flaccid ſtate ; and 
in the obſervations of the late Mr Meckel“, 
it has been found conſiderably changed in 

Memoir. de Berlin pour Pannke 1764. It appeared in 
many inſtances of inſane perſons, that the medullary ſub- 
ſtance of the cerebrum was drier, and of a leſs ſpecific 
gravity, than in perſons who had been always of a ſound 
judgment. 
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| tis denſity or ſpecific gravity. Whether 
theſe different ſtates have been obſerved to 
be uniformly the ſame over the whole of 
the brain, I cannot certainly learn; and I 
ſaſpe the diſſectors have not always ac- 
curately inquired into this circumſtance : 
but in ſeveral inſtances, it appears that 
theſe ſtates had been different in different 
parts of the brain; and inſtances of this 
inequality will afford a confirmation of 
our general doctrine. 

The accurate Morgagni has obſerved, 
that in maniacal perſons the medullary 
portion of the brain is unuſually dry, 
hard, and firm: And this he had ſo fre- 
' quently obſerved, that he was diſpoſed to 
conſider it as generally the caſe. But in 
maoſt of the particular inſtances which 
he has given, it appears, that, for the 


moſt part, while the cerebrum was of an 
unuſually hard and firm conſiſtence, the 
cerebellum was of its uſual ſoftneſs ; and 

Vol. IV, K = a 
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in many of the caſes it was unuſually ſoſt 
gagni obſerves, that while a. part of the 
dinary, other parts of it were preternatu- 
rally ſoft. 


Theſe obſervations tend to confirm our 
general doctrine: and there are others which 
I think will apply to the ſame purpoſe. 
Upon the diſſection of the bodies of 
perſons who had laboured under inſanity, 
various organic affections have been dif- 
covered in particular parts of the brain; 
and it is ſafficiently probable, that ſach or- 
ganic affections might have produced a dif- 
ferent degree of excitement in the free and 


affected parts, and muſt have interrupted 
in ſome meaſure the free communication 
between the ſeveral parts of the brain, 

| and 
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and in eicher 2 deeaſioned inſa- 


nit: 
Thets have obeurreä {6 many inſtances 


generally diſpoſed to ſuſpet organic le- 
ſions of the brain to exiſt in almoſt every 
caſe of inſanity: 


This, however, is probably a miſtake: 


for we khow that there have been many 


idftarices of inſanity from which the per- 
dus have entirely recovered; and it is 
difficult to ſuppoſe that any organic le- 
flons of the bfain had in ſuch caſe taken 
| Place. Such tranſitory caſes, indeed; ren- 
der it pròbable, that a ſtate of excitement; 
changeable by various cauſes, had been 
the cauſe of ſuch inſtances of 1 


K 2 
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of this kindz that I believe phyficiags are 
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MDLIV. 
It is indeed further aſſerted, that in 
many inſtances of inſane perſons, their 
out ſhowing that any organic lefions had 
before ſubſiſted in the brain, or finding 
that any morbid ſtate of the brain then ”— 
appeared. This, no doubt, may ſerve to 
ſhow, that organic lefions had not been the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe ; but it does not aſſure 
us that no morbid change had taken place 
in the brain: for it is probable, that the 
diſſeors were not always aware of its he- 
ing the general condition of hardneſs and 
denſity, as different in different parts of 
the brain that was to be attended to, in 
order to diſcover the canſe of the prece- 
ding diſeaſe; and therefore many of them 


had not with this view examined the ſtate 
of the brain, as Morgagni ſeems carefully 
to have done. 1 


Mol v. 
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Having thus endeavoured to 3 

the cauſe of inſanity in general, it were 
to be wiſhed that I could apply the doc- 
trine to the diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral 


|, ſpecies of it, according as they depend 


upon the different ſtate and circumſtances 
of the brain, and thereby to the eſtab/iſh- 
ing of a ſcientific and accurately adapted 
method of cure. Theſe purpoſes, how- 
ever, appear to me to be extremely diffi- 
cult to be attained ; and I cannot hope to 
execute them here. All I can do 1s to 
make ſome attempts, and offer ſome re- 
flections, which further obſervation, and 
greater ſagacity, may hereafter render 
more uſeful, 
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Thei ingenious Dr Arnold has been com- 
> 3 men- 


wmendably employed in diſtingui ing the 
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different ſpecies of infanity as they appeap 


ith reſpect to the mind ; and his labaurs = 


may hereafter prove uſeful, when we ſhal} 
come to know ſomething more of the dif- 
ferent ſtates of the brain correſponding to 
theſe different ſtates of the mind ; but ax 


Preſent I can make little application of hig 

numerons diſtinftions. It appears to me 
chat he has chiefly pointed gut ang enu- 
merated diſtinctions, that are merely va- 
rieties, which can lead to little or no va- 
riety of practice: and I am eſpecially led 


to form the latter concluſion, becauſe theſe 
varieties appear to me to be often combi- 
ned together, and to be often changed in- 


to one another, in the ſame perſon; in 
-whom we muſt therefore ſuppoſe a gene- 


ral cauſe of the diſeaſe, which, ſo far as 


it can be known, muſt eſtabliſh the pa- 


thology, and eſpecially direct che prac- 
1 ; : 
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In my limited views of the different 
ſtates of inſanity, | muſt go on to conſi- 
der them under the two heads of Mania 
and Melancholia: and though 1 am ſen- 
fible that. theſe two genera do not com- 
prehend the whole of the ſpecies of inſa- 
nity, I am not clear in aſſigning the other 
ſpecies which may not be comprehended 
under thoſe titles. I ſhall, however, en- 
deavour, on proper occaſions as I go along, 

to point them out as well as I can, 
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Or Mania, on Maps, 


FE eireumſtances which I have men- 
tioned above i in MDXXXV. as conſti- 
tuting delirium i in genera), do more eſpe- 
cially belong to that kind of it which [ ſhall 
treat of here under the title of MANIA. 
There i is ſometimes a falſe perception or 
imagination of things preſent t that are not z 
but this is not a conſtant, nor even a fre- 
quent, attendant of the diſeaſe. The falſe 
jud gment, is of relations long before laid 
. in the memory. It very often turns upon 
5 one 
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n ſubject: but more commonly 
the mind rambles from one ſubject to 
another with an equally falſe judgment 
concerning the moſt part of them; and as 
at the ſame time chere is commonly a falſe 
aſſociation, this increaſes the confuſion of 
ideas, and therefore the falſe judgments. 


What for the moſt part more eſpecially di- 
a the diſeaſe is a hurry of mind, 


ſuing any thing like à train of 
3 in running from one train of 
r to another. Maniacal perſons 
are in general very iraſcible; but what 
more particularly produces their an gry 
emotions is, that their falſe judgments 
lead to ſome action which is always puſh- 
ed with impetuoſity and violence; when 
this is interrupted or reſtrained, they break 
out into violent anger and furious vio- 
lence againſt every perſon near them, and 
upon every thing that ſtands in the way 
of their impetuous will. The falſe judge» 
ro dg ment 
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ment oſten turns upon a miſtaken opinie 
oa of ſome injury ſuppoſed to have been 
formerly received, or now ſuppoſed to be 
intended: and it is remarkable, that ſuch 
an opinion is often with reſpe to their 
former deareſt friends and relations; and 
particularly directed towards theſe. And 
although this ſhould not be the caſe, they 
commonly ſoon loſe that reſpect and re- 
gard which they formerly had for their 
friends and relations. With all theſe cir- 
cumftances, it will be readily perceived, 
that the diſeaſe muſt be attended very con- 
ſtantly with that incqherent and abſurd 
ſpeech we call raving. Further, with the | 
circumſtances mentioned, there is com- 

monly joined an unuſual force in all the 


or reſiſtance of the force of all impreſ- 
| fions, and particularly a reſiſtance of the 
powers of fleep, of cold, and even of hun- 
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ger; though indeed in many inſtances a 


MDLIX. 


It appears ta me, that the whole of theſe 
-Fircumſtances_ and ſymptoms point out a 
conſiderable and unuſual exceſs in the ex- 
cCitęment of the brain, eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to the animal functions; and it ap- 
pears at the ſame time to be manifeſtly in 
ſome meaſure unequal, as it very often 
takes place with reſpect to theſe functions 


alane, while at the ſame time the vital and 


natural are commonly very little changed 
from their ordinary healthy ſtare. 


MDLX, 
How this exceſs of excitement is produ- 
 ced, it may be difficult to explain. In the 


various inſtances of what Sauvages has 
named 
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named the Mania Metafatica, and in ad 
the inſtances I have mentioned in my No- 
fology under the title of the Mania Corpo- 
rea, it may be ſuppoſed that a morbid. or- 
ganic affeftion is produced in ſome part of 
the brain ; and how that may produce an 
Increaſed or unequal excitement in certain 
parts of it, I have endeavoured to explain 
above in MDLII, But I muſt at the ſame 
time acknowledge, that ſuch remote cau- 
ſes of mania have very rarely occurred; 
and that therefore ſore other cauſes ha 
diſeaſe myſt be ſought for. 

The eſſects of violent emotions or paſ- 
fions of the mind have more frequently 
occurred as the remote cauſes of mania 3 
and it 1s ſufficiently probable, that ſuch 
violent emotions, as they do often imme- 


diately produce a temporary increaſe of 


excitement, ſo they may, upon ſome oc- 
caſions of their permanent inherence or 


frequent repetition, produce a more confi- 
derable 
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derable and more permanent excitement, 


that is, a mania. 

With reſpect to thoſe ; of mania 
which ariſe in conſequence of a melancho- 
lia which had previouſly long fubſiſted ; 
whether we conſider that melancholia as a 


partial inſanity, or as a long perfiſting at- 
tachment to one train of thinking, it will 


be readily perceived, that in either caſe, 


fach an increaſe of excitement may take 
place in ſo conſiderable a degree, and in fo 


large a portion of the brain, as may give 


occaſion to a complete mania. 


MDLXI, 
Theſe conſiderations with regard to the 


remote cauſes appear to me to .confirm 
fufficiently our general doctrine of in- 
creaſed and unequal excitement in .the 
mania which I have deſcribed above; but 
I muſt own, that I have not exhauſted the 
ſub- 


preſume; from the explariation given, and 


chat of others, have proved the moſt ſuc- 
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fubjeR, and that there are ciſes of matiid 
of which I cannot aſſign the femote cauſes: 
but although I canivot in all caſes expldiri 
in what manner the rhanis is produced, 1 


eſpecially from the fymptoms entimerited 
above; to conclude, that the diſeaſe deſeri· 
bed above depends upon an increaſed en- 
citement of the btain j an opinion in which 
I ami the mote confirmed; 4s I think it will 
Point out the proper method of eure. At 


leaft I think it will moſt clearly explain the 
operation of thoſe retnedies, which, ſo far 


as I can learn from my own experience and 


ceſsful in this diſeaſe; and, to illuſtrate this, 


I no enter upon the coiifideration of theſe 
remedies, and to make ſdmie remafks upon 


the proper manner of employing chem. 
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Reſtraining the anger and violence of 


ing their hurting themſelves or others: 
but this reſtraint is alſo to be conſidered 
as a remedy, Angry paſſions are always 
of the impetuous motions they produce ; 


and even in madmen che feeling of re- 


ſtraint will ſometimes prevent the efforts 
which their paſſion would otherwiſe occa- 
fion. Reſtraint, therefore, is uſeful, and 
ought to be complete ; but it ſhould be ex- 
ecuted in the eaſieſt manner poſlible for 
the patient, and the ſtrait waiſtcoat anſwers 


every purpoſe better than any other that 


has yet been thought of. The reftraining 
madmen by the force of other men, as oc- 


caſioning a conſtant ſtruggle and violent 


agitation, is often hurtful. Although, on 
many occaſions, it may not be ſafe to al- 


madmen is always neceſſary for prevent - 


4* 
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low manidcs to be tipo their legs or to 
walk about, it is never deſirable to confiiie 
them to a horizontil fituation j ind when- 
ever it can be admitted, they ſhould be 


more or leſs iti aniered poſture. Although 
there may be no ſyniptonis of any preter- 


natural fulneſſ or increaſed- impetus of 


_ blood in the veſſels of the briin, a hori- 


zontal poſture always increaſes the fulneſs 
and tenſion of theſe veſſels; arid may there» 


dy increaſe the excitenient of the brain. 


 MDLAm 

The reſtraint mentioned requires con- 
finement within doors, and it ſhould be in 
a place which preſents as few objects of 
ſight and hearing as poſſible; and particu- 
larly, it ſhould be removed from the objects. 


that the patient was formerly acquainted 


with, as theſe would more readily call up 


ideas and their various aſſociations, It is 
for 
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for this reaſon that the confinement of 


madmen ſhould hardly ever be in their u- 
ſual habitation ; or if they are, that their 
apartment ſhould be ſtripped of all its for- 
mer furniture. Ic is alſo for the moſt part 
proper, that maniacs ſhould be without the 
company of any of their former acquain- 
tance; the appearance of whom common 
gin excites emotions that increaſe the diſ- 


but in a little time they come to be objects 
either of indifference or of fear, and they 
thould not be frequently changed. 


MDLXIV. 

Fear being a paſſion that diminiſhes ex- 
citement, may therefore be oppoſed to the 
exceſs of it; and particularly to the angry 
and iraſcible excitement of maniacs. Theſe 


being more ſuſceptible of fear than might 


be expected, it appears to me to have been 


commonly uſeful, In moſt caſes it has 


| | Vor. IV. L. 


eaſe. Strangers may at firſt be offenſive ; 


e 
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appeared to be neceſſary to employ a very 
conſtant impreſſion of fear; and therefore 
to inſpire them with the awe and dread of 
ſome particular perſons, eſpecially of thoſe 
who are to be conſtantly near them. This 
awe and dread is therefore, by one means 
or other, to be acquired ; in the firſt place, 
by their being the authors of all the re- 
ftraints that may be occafionally proper ; 
but ſometimes it may be neceſſary to ac- 
quire it even by ftripes and blows. The 
former, although having the appearance of 
more ſeverity, are much ſafer than ſtrokes 
or blows about the head. Neither of them, 
however, ſhould be employed further than 
feems very neceſſary, and ſhould be truſted 
only to thoſe whofe diſcretion can be de- 
pended upon. There is one caſe in which 
they are ſuperfluous ; that is, when the 
maniacal rage is either not ſuſceptible of 
fear, or incapable of remembering the ob- 
jects of it; tor in ſuch inſtances, ſtripes 
and 
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and blows would be wanton barbarity. In 
many caſes of a moderate diſeaſe, it is of 
advantage that the perſons who are the 
authors of reſtraint and puniſhment ſhould 
be upon other occafions the beſtowers of 
every indulgence and gratification that is 
admiſſible; never, however, neglecting to 
employ their awe when their indulgence 
ſhall have led to any abuſe, Fes 
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Although in mania, no particular irri- 


tation nor fulneſs of the ſyſtem ſeem to be 


preſent, it is plain, that the avoiding all 


| irritation and means of fulneſs is proper; 


and therefore, that a diet neither ſtimu- 
lating nor nouriſhing is commonly to be 
employed. As it may even be uſeful to di- 
miniſh the fulne's of the ſyſtem, ſo both a 


low and a ſpare diet is likely in moſt caſes 


to be of ſervice. 
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Upon the fame principle, although no 
vnuſual fulneſs of the body be preſent, it 
may be of advantage to diminiſh even its 
ordinary fulneſs by different evacuations, . 

Blood-letting, in particular, might be. 
fuppoſed weful ; and in all recent caſes of 
mania it has been commonly practiſed, and 
I think with advantage; but when the diſ- 
eaſe has ſubſiſted for ſome time, I have 
ſeldom found blood-letting of ſervice. In 
thoſe inſtances in which there is any fre- 
quency or fulneſs of pulſe, or any marks 
of an increaſed impetus of the blood in the 
veſſels of the head, blood- letting is a pro- 
per and even a neceſſary remedy. Some 


practitioners, in ſuch caſes, have preferred 
x particular manner of blood-letting, re- 
commending arteriotomy, ſearifying the 
hind-head, or opening the jugular vein; 
and where any fulneſs or inflammatory 


diſ- 
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diſpoſition in the veſſels of the brain is 
to be ſuſpected, the opening of the veſſels 
neareſt to them is likely to be of the great- 
eſt ſervice. The opening, howe ver, of either 
the temporal artery or the jugular vein in 
maniacal perſons is very often inconveni- 
ent; and it may generally be ſufficient to 
open a vein in the arm, while the body is 
kept in ſomewhat of an erect poſture, and 

ſuch a quantity of blood drawn as nearly 

brings on a deliquium animi, which is al- 

ways a pretty certain mark of ſome dimi- 
| nution of the fulneſs and tenſion of the 
veſſels of the brain. 


MDLXVII. 


For the ſame purpoſe of taking off the 
fulneſs and tenſion of theſe veſſels of the 
brain, purging may be employed; and I 
can in no other view underſtand the ce- 
lebrated uſe of hellebore among the an- 

L 3. cients. 
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tients. I cannot, however, ſuppoſe any 


means find that, at leaſt the black helle- 
bore, is ſo efficacious with us as it is ſaid 
to have been at Anticyra. As coſtiveneſe, 
however, is commonly a very conſtant and 
hurtfal attendant of mania, purgatives 
come to be {ſometimes very neceſſary ; and 


I have known ſome benefit obtained from, 


the frequent uſe of pretty draftic purga- 
tives. In this, however, 1 have been fre- 
quently diſappointed; - and I have found 
more advantage from the frequent uſe of 
cooling purgatives, particularly the ſoluble 
tartar, than from more draſtic medicines, 


MDLXVIIL 
Vomiting has alſo been frequently em- 


ployed in mania; and by determining 


powerfully to the ſurface of the hody, it 
may poſfbly diminiſh the fang and ren- 


| fon 


ſpecific power in bellebore ; and can by nd 
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blood too forcibly into the veſſels of the 
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fon of the veſſels, and thereby the excite. 
ment of the brain; but I have never car- 
ried the uſe of this remedy fo far as might 
enable me to judge properly of its effects. 
Whether it may do harm by impelling the 


brain, or whether by its general agitation 


of the whole ſyſtem it may remove that in- 


equality of excitement which prevails in 
mania, I have not had * enough 
to determine. 


MDLXIX. 


Frequent ſhaving of the head has been 
found of ſervice in mania, and by promo- 
ting perſpiration it probably takes off from 
the excitement of the internal parts. This, 
however, it is likely, may be more effec- 


tually done by bliſtering, which more cer- 


tainly takes off the excitement ot ſubjacent 


. In recent caſes it has been found 


4 vil, 
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uſeful by inducing fleep; and when it hag 
dtmat effect, the repetition of i it may be pro- 
Ns per: but in maniacal caſes that have laſted 
- ſome time, bliſtering hasnot appeared to 
me tobe of any ſervice; and in ſuch caſes 
\alſo I have not found perpetual bliſters, or 

any other form of iſſue, prove uſeful. 


MDLXX. 


As heat is the principal means of firſt 
exciting the nervous ſyſtem, and eſtabliſh- 
ing the nervous power? and vital principle 


in animals ; ; fo, in caſes of preternatural 
_ excitement, the application of cold might $ 
be ſuppoſed a proper remedy: but there are | 
many inſtances of maniacs who have been 
expoſed for a great length of time to a con- 
ſiderable degree of cold without having | 
their ſymptoms anywiſe relieved. This | 
may render in general the application of 
cold a doubtful remedy ; bur it is at the 
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| fame time certain, that maniacs have often 


been relieved, and ſometimes entirely cu- 
red, by the uſe of cold bathing, efpecially 
when adminiſtered in a certain manner. 
This feemsto conſiſt, in a throwing themad- 
man into the cold water by ſurpriſe; by 
detaining him in it for ſome length of time; 
and pouring water frequently upon the 


head, while the whole of the body except 


the head is immerſed in the water ; and 
thus managing the whole proceſs, ſo as 
that, with the aſſiſtance of ſome fear, a re- 
frigerant effect may be produced. This, I 
can affirm, has been often uſeful ; and that 


the external application of cold may be of 


ſervice, we know further from the benefir 
which haz been received in ſome maniacal 


caſes from the application of ice and ſnow 
to the naked head, and from the applica- 
tion of the noted Clay Clap. 


Warm bathin g alſohas beenrecommend- 
ed by ſome practical writers; and in ſome 


rigid 
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rigid melancholic babits it may poſſibly be 
nfeful, or as employed in the manner pre- 
ſcribed by ſome, of immerſing the lower 
parts of the body in warm water, while 
cold water is poured upon the head and 
upper parts. Of this practice, however, | 
have had no experience; and in the com- 
mon manner of employing warm. bathing 


| have found it rather hurtful to maniacs, 


According to my ſuppoſition that the 
fiſeaſe depends upon an increafed excite- 
ment of the brain, eſpecially with reſpect 


Yo the animal functions, opium, fo com- 


monly powerful in inducing ſleep, or a 
conſiderable collapſe as to theſe functions, 
ſhould be a powerful remedy of mania, 
That it has truly proyed fuch, 1 believe 


from the teſtimony of Bernard Huet, 


whoſe practice is narrated at the end of 
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Wepferi Hiſtoria ApopleQicorum. I leave 
to my readers to ſtudy this in the work I 
have referred to, where every part of the 
practice i is fully, and as it appears to mc, 
very judigioufly delivered. I have never 
indeed carried the trial ſo far as ſeems tq 
be requiſite to an entire cure; but I have 
frequenely employed in ſome maniacal 
caſes large doſes of opium; and when 
they had the effect of inducing fleep, it 
was manifeſtly with advantage. At the 
ſame time, in ſome caſes, from doubts, 
whether the diſeaſe might not depend up- 
on ſome organic leſions of the brain, when 
the opium would be ſaperfluous ; and i in 
other caſes, from doubts, whether there 
might not be ſome inflammatory affection 
| Joined with the mania, when the opium 

would be hurtful, I have never puſhed 
this remedy to the extent that might de | 


neceſſary to make an entire cure. 


 MDLEXIL. 
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Dll. 


Camphire has been recommended as a 
remedy of mania, and there are inſtances 
alledged of its having performed an entire 
cure. As it appears from the experiments 
of Beccaria that this ſubſtance is poſſeſſed 
of a ſedative and narcotic virtue, theſe 
cures are not altogether improbable: but 
in ſeveral trials, and even in large doſes, I 
have found no benefit from it ; and except- 
ing thoſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne 400. I have hardly met with any ather 
teſtimonies in its fayour, | 


MDLXXIIL 


I have been informed that ſome maniacs 
| have been cured by being compelled to 

conſtant and even hard labour; and as 
a forced attention to the conduct of any 


bodily exerciſe is a very certain means of 
divert- : 


— 
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diverting the mind from purſuing any 
train of thought, it is highly probable that 


ſuch exerciſe may be uſeful in many caſes 


of mania. 5 
I muſt conclude this ſubject with obſer- 


ving, thateven in ſeveral caſes of complete 


mania I have known a cure take place in 


che courſe of a journey carried on for ſome 


length of tima 


MDLXXIV. 


| + Theſe are the remedies which have been 


chiefly employed in the mania that has been 


above deſcribed, and I believe they have 
been employed promiſcuouſly without ſup- 
poſing that the mania was to be diſtin- 


| guiſhed into different ſpecies. Indeed I 


am not ready to ſay how far it is to be ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, but I ſhall offer one obſer- 


vation which may poſſibly merit attention. 


It appears to me that there are two dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent caſes of mania that are eſpectally 


different according to the original tempe- 


rament of the perſons whom the diſeaſe 


affets. It perhaps occurs moſt frequently 
in perſons of a melancholic or atrabilarian 


temperament; but it certainly does alſo 
often occur in perſons of that-very oppo- 
fite temperament which phyſicians have 
named the Sanguine. According as the 
diſeaſe happens to occur in perſons of the 


one or other of theſe temperaments, I ap» 
prehend it may be conſidered as of a dif- 


ferent nature ; and I believe, that accurate 
obſervation, employed upon a ſufficient 
number of caſes, would diſcerh ſome pretty 
conſtant difference, either of the ſymptoms, 
or at leaſt of the ſtate of ſymptoms, in the 


two caſes, I imagine that falſe imagina - 


tions, particular averſions and reſentments, 


are more fixed and ſteady in the melan- 
cholic than in the ſanguine; and that 
ſome what inflammatory is more common- 
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ly joined with mania in the ſanguine than 
in the melancholic. If ſuch difference, 
however, does truly take place, it will be 
obvious, that it may be proper to make 
fome difference alſo in the practice. I 
am of opinion, that in the mania of ſan- 

guirie perſons, blood-lerring and other an- 
tiphlogiſtic meaſures are more proper, and 
have been more uſeful, than in the melan- 
cholic. I likewiſe apprehend that cold ba- 
thing is more uſeful in the ſanguine than 
in the melancholic: but I have not had 
experience enough to aſcertain theſe points 
with ſufficient confidence, | 

I have only to add this other obſerva- 
tion, that maniacs of the ſanguine tempe- 
rament recover more frequently and more 
entirely than thoſe of the melancholic. 
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O INSANITY; 


XXV. 

ELAnchor r hus been commonly 
. conſidered us a partial inſanity; 
and as ſach it is defined in my Noſology: 
| but I now entertain doubes if this be alto- 
gether proper. By a partial inſanity; I un- 
derſtand a falſe and miſtaken judgment 
upon one particular ſubject, and what re- 
lates to it; whilſt, on every other ſubject, 
the perſon affected judges as the genera- 
ty of other men do. Such caſes have 
cer- 
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certainly occurred; but, I believe, few in 
. Which the partial infanity is tritly limi- 
ted, In many caſes. of general inſanity, 
there is one fob of auger or fear, upon 
which. the Bale judgment » more particu- 


quently than any other the prevailing ob- 
ject of delirium: and though, from the 
inconſiſtency which this principal object 
of delirium muſt produce, there is there 
| fore alſo a great deal of inſanity with re- 
gard to moſt other objects; yet this laſt 
is in very different degrees, both in dif- 
ferent perſons, and in the fame perſon at 
diſterent times | Thus perſons conſidered 
a5 generally inſane, will, bowever, at times, 
and in ſome caſes; pretty conſtancly judge 
properly enough of preſent circuniſtances 
| and incidental occurretices ; though, chen 
theſe dbjects erigaging attention are not 
preſented; the operations af imagination 
"Vos, V. 1 may 


- 


d alſo, though partial, muſt be held as 
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ſion, or recill the particufar dbjeck of the | 
delirium. From theſe confiderations, I im 
inelined to conclude, that the limits be- 
tween general and partial inſanity cannot 
always be ſo exactly aſſigned, as to deter- 
mine when the partial affection is to be 
confidered as giving a peculiar ſpecies of 
—— — 
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and is attended with agreeable, rather 


chan with angry or gloomy emotions, I, 


chink ſuch a diſeaſe muſt be conſidered as 


dif + 


1 1 


jects of their falſe imagination or judge- 


different from the proper Melancholia to 
be tnentioned hereafter, 


MDLEXVIL 


Such a diſcaſc, is different from thoſeè 
deſcribed MDLIV. requires, in my opi- 
nion, a different adminiſtration of reme- 
dies; and it will be proper for me to take 

particular notice of this here. B: | 
Although it thay be neceſſary to re- 
ſtrain ſuch inſane perſons as we have men- 
tioned MDLXXVI. from purſuing the ob- 


ment, it will hardly be requiſite to employ 
the ſame force of reſtraint that is neceſſary 
in the impetuous and angry mania. It will 
be generally ſufficient to acquire ſome awe 
over them, that may be employed, and 
ſometimes even be neceſſary, to check the 
rambling of their i imagination, and inco- 
——_ of judgment. 
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The reſtraint juſt now mentioned as ne- 
ceſſary will generally require the patient's 
of excluding the objects, and more parti- 
connected wich the chief objects of their 
delirium, At the ſame time, however, if 
it can be perceived there are objects or. 
perſons that cats call off their attention 
from the purſuit of their own diſordered 
imagination, and can fix it a little upon 
ſome others, theſe laſt may be frequently 
preſented to them: and for this reaſon, a 
journey, bath by its having the effe of 
interrupting all train of thought, and 
by. preſenting objects engaging attention, 
may often be uſeful. In ſach caſes alſo, 
when the infanity, though more eſpecially 
fixed upon one miſtaken ſabjeR, is not 

WW 
| ramble 
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ramble over other ſubjects with incoherent 
ideas, I apprehend the confining or forcing 
ſach perſons to ſome conſtant uniform la- 
bour, may prove an uſeful remedy. 


MDLXXIX. 


When ſuch caſes as in MDLXVI, oc- 
cur in ſanguine temperaments, and may 
therefore approach more nearly ta Phre- 
nitic Delirium; ſo, in proportion as the 
ſymptoms of this tendency are more evi- 
dent and conſiderable, blood - letting and 


purging will be che more proper 1 ne- 
ceſſary. 


To this ſpecies of inſanity, when occur- 
ring in ſanguine remperaments, whether it 


be more or leſs partial, I apprehend that 
cold bathing i is particularly adapted; while, 
= - in 


6 
ſons, zen 
admiſſible. ä 


MDLAXXI. 
Having thus treated of a ſpecies of inſk- 
nity, different, in my 'apprebenvon, from 
| both the Mania and Melancholia, I pro- 
—— hear rpg 
9 | 
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The diſeaſe which Iname Melanchelia 1s 
very often a partial inſanity only. But as 
in many inſtances, thou gh the falſe ima- 
gination or judgment ſeems to be with re- 

ſpect to one ſubject only; yet it ſeldom 
happens chat chis does not produce much 
inconſiſtency in . the other intelleQual 
operations : And as, between a very ge- 
tor endl.» 107. inſanity, ther 
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1 aue all the poſlible intermediate degrees ; 


+ ſo it will be often difficult, or perhaps im- 


proper, to diſtinguiſh melancholia by the 
character of Partial Inſanity alone. If I 
miſtake not, it muſt be chiefly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by its occurring in perſons of a melan- 
cholic temperament, and by its beifg al- 


ways attended with ſome ſeemingly ground. 


leſo, but very anxious, fear. 


MpLXXXIII. 
To . the cauſe of this, I muſt ob- 


ous thoughtful diſpoſition, and diſpoſed to 
fear and caution, rather than to hope and 
_ temerity. Perſons of this, caſt are leſs move- 
"able than others by any impreſſions; and 


are therefore capable of a cloſer or more 


continued attention to one particular ob- 


Jeet, or train of chinking. They are even 
M4 ready 


| ſerve, that perſons of a melancholic tem- 
perament are for the moſt part of a ſeri- ' 
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ready to be engaged in a conftant ppi 
tion to one ſubject; and are remarkably 
ernacions of whatever emotions they hay- 
on * 


XXX. 


e eee 
character, ſeem clearly to ſhow, that per- 


ſons ſtrongly affected with it may be rea- 
dily ſeized with an a anxious fear; a - and that 
this, when much indulged, as is natural to 
ſuch perſons, may cally grow into a per- 
tial * . 


 MDLXX XV. 


Fear and dejection of mind, or a timid 


and deſponding diſpoſition, may ariſe in 
certain ſtates, or upon certain occaſions of 


1 mere dedility: and i it 1s upon this foot- 


ing, that 1 ſuppoſe i it ſomerimes to attend 
dyſpeplia. But i in | theſe n I believe 


the 7 


V 
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de deſpondent diſpoſition hardly ever ari- 
ſes to a conſiderable degree, or proves ſo 
obſtinately fixed as when it occurs in per- 
ſons of melancholic temperament. I 
theſe laſt, although the fear proceeds from 
the ſame dyſpeptie feelings as in the other 
caſe, yet it will be obyiouggthat the emotion 
may riſe to a more conſiderable degree; 
that it may be more anxious, more fixed, 
and more attentive; and therefore may ex- 
hibit all the various circumſtances which I 
have mentioned i in MCCX XII. to take place 


in the — named Hrrochoxp RIAS Is. | 


MDLEXXVI. 

In confidering this ſubject formerly in 
diſtinguiſhing Dyſpepſia from Hypochon- 
driafis, although the ſymproms affecting 
the body be very much the ſame in both, 
and even thoſe affecting the mind be ſome- 
what ſimilar, I found no difficulty in di- 


an. 


„ eN Ae CE 
Linguiſhing che latter diſcaſe, merely from 

in occurring in perſons of a 'melancholic. 
temperament. But I muſt now acknow- 
' ledge, that I am at a loſ to determine how 
in all caſes hypochondriafis and melancho-, 
lia may be diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
— 
mon to bth. 5 


tion may be generally n in the 
following manner. 

The hypochondriaſis I would confider 
as being always attended with dyſpeptic 
ſymptoms: and though there may be, at 
the ſame time, an anxious melancholic fear 
ariſing from the feeling of theſe ſymptoms; 
yet while this fear is only a miſtaken judge- 
ment with reſpect to the ſtate of the per- 
ſan's own health, and to the danger to be 


from 
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Sow thence. apprehended, I would ſtill 
conſider the diſeaſe as a hypochondriaſis, 
and as diſtin from the proper melancha- 
lia. But when-an anxious fear and de- 
| ſpondeney ariſes from a miſtaken judg- 
ment with reſpect ta other circumſtances 
W of heakh, and mare eſpecially 
n 
ont any dyſpeptic ſymptoms, every one 
will readily allow this to be a diſeaſe wide- 
1y different from both dyſpepſia and hy- 
pochondriaſis; and it is, what I would 
firily name > Melancholia, 


279 
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* this there ſeems little difficulty : but 
as an exquiſitely melancholic temperament 
! may induce a torpor and llowneſs i in the 
; action of the ſtomach, ſo it generally pro- 
| duces ſome dyſpeptic ſymptoms ; and from 
rhence there may be ſome difficulty i in di- 


} 


E 


inguiſhing . 


[ 
| 
| 
ö 
= 
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pan ee 
driafis. But I would maintain, however, 


that when the characters of the tempera- | 
ment are ſtrongly marked; and more par- 


ticularly when the falſe imagination turns 


upon other ſubjects than that of health; or 
when, though relative to the perſon's own 
body, it is of a groundleſs and abſurd 
kind ; then, notwithſtanding the appear- 
ance of ſome dyſpeptic ſymptoms, the caſe 
is ſtill to be confidered as that of a melan- 


cholia, rather than a hypochondriafis, 


MDLXXSIX. 


The diſcaſe of b bene therefore, 
manifeſtly depends upon the general tem- 


perament of the body: and although, in 


many perſons, this temperament is not at- 


tended with any morbid affection either of 
mind or body; yet when it becomes ex- 


quilitely formed, and is in a high degree, 
n : | ; ' ir 
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it may become a diſeaſe affecting both, and 


particularly the mind. It will therefore be 
proper to conſider in what this melancho- 
lic temperament eſpecially conſiſts; and to 
this purpoſe, it may be obſerved, that in it 
there is a degree of torpor in the motion 
of the nervous power, both with reſpect 
to ſenſation and volition ; that there is a 
general rigidity of the fimple ſolids ; and 
that the balance of the ſanguiferous ſy- 
ſtem, is upon the fide of the veins. Bur 
all theſe circumſtances are the directly op- 
polite of thoſe of the ſanguine tempera- 
ment; and muſt therefore alſo produce an 
oppoſite ſtate of mind. 


MDXC, 


It is this ſtate of the mind, and the ſtate 
of the brain correſponding to it, that is the 
chief obje& of our preſent conſideration. 
Bur what that ſtate of the brain is, will 
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be fuppoled to be difficult. to enplain; 
and it may perhaps lem _ in thie da 
attempt it. 

I will, however, venture to ſay; that it lo 
probable the melancholic temperament of 
mind depends upon a drier and firmer 
texture in the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain; and that this perhaps proceeds from 
2 certain want of fluid in that ſubſtance; 
which appears from its being of a leſſer ſpe- 
cific gravity than uſual. Thar this ſtate of 
the brain in melancholia does actually ex- 
it, I contlude, #-f, from the general rigi- 
dity of the whole habit ; and; ſecondly, from 
diſſections, ſhowing ſuch a ſtate of the 
brain to have taken place i in mania, which 
is often no other than a higher degree of 
melancholia, It does not appear to me 
any wiſe difficult to ſuppoſe, that the ſame 
ſtate of the brain may in a moderate de- 
gree give melancholix'; and in a higher, 
that mania which melancholia ſo often 

paſles 
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paſſes into; eſpecially if I ſhall be allow 
further to ſuppoſe, that either a greater 
degree of firmneſs in the ſubſtance of the 
brain may. render it ſuſceptible of a higher 
degree of excitement, or that one portion 
of che brain may be liable to acquire 2 
greater firmneſs than others, and conſe- 
quently giye occaſion to that inequality of 
excitement upon which mania ſo much 
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I have thus endeavoured to deliver what 
appears to me moſt probable with reſpect 
to the proximate cauſe of melancholia; and 
altho the matter ſhould in ſome reſpects 
remain doubtful, I am well perfuaded that 
_ theſe obſeryations may often be employed 
to direct our practice in this diſcaſe, as I 
ſhall now endeavour to ſnow. 


 MDXCII, 


toms, which, though there ſhould be no 


184 
E nat of th i a; 


che mind is to be managed very much in 
the ſame manner as I have ddviſed abore 


with regard to hypochondrind; bur as in 
the caſe of proper melancholia, there is 
commonly a falſe im na a Juge- 
ment appearing as a partial inſanity, it 
may be further neceſſary in ſuch caſes to 
employ ſome artifices for correcting ſuch 
imagination or judgment. - 


Kc. . 
The various remedies for ang: the 
dyſpeptic fym ptoms which always attend 
hypochondriaſis, will ſeldom be either r _ 
guiſfite or proper in melanchoha. 


There is only one of the dyſpeptic fymp- 


2 is very 1 preſent in melan= 
cholia, 


- tholia, and that is coſtiveneſs. This it is 
always proper and even. neceſſary to re- 
move; and 1 believe i it is upon this account 
that the uſe of | purgatives has been found 
Þo often uſeful | in melancholia. Whether 
there de ang, purgatives peculiarly proper 
In this cafe,] dare not poſitively determine; 
bur with reſpect to the choice of purgh= 
tives in melancholia, I am of the ſame o- 
pinion that I delivered above on this ſame 


MDXCIV. 

| With reſpect to other remedies, I judge 
| that blood - letting will more ſeldom be pro- 

ber in melancholia than in mania; but 
how far it may be in any caſe proper, muſt 


be determined by the ſame conſiderations 
as in the caſe of mania. 


Fe 
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The cold bathing tha I judged to be f, 


I believe, in melancholia, hardly ever fit to 
be admitted j at leaſt while this is purely a 
partial affection, and without any marks of 
violent excitement. On the contrary, upon 
accounc of the general rigidity prevailing 
in melancholia, it is probable that warm 
baching may be often uſeful, 


MDXCVI. 
Wich reſpect to opiates which 1 have 
ſuppoſed might often be uſeful in caſes of 
mania, I believe they can ſeldom be pro- 
perly employed in the partial inſanities of 
the melancholic, except in certain inſtances 
of violent excitement, when the melancho- 
la approaches nearly to the ſtate.of mania. 
MDXCVII. 


very uſeful in ſeveral caſes of inſanity, i is, FY 


„ff pars. % 
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m Cath caſes of melancholia pproach- 

" ing to & ſtats of thauia, a low diet may 
ſomeriines be neceſſity ; but as the em- 
ploying u low dlet almoſt unavoidably 
Jeads to the aſe of vegetable food, and as 
_ this in every torpid ſtate of the ſtomach is 
ready to produce ſome dyſpeptic ſynip- 
toms, ſuch vegetable food ought, in mode- 
rite ciſes of melancholia, to be uſed with 
ſome caution. 

Though eterciſe, as a tonic power, is not 
proper either in hypochondriaſis or melan- 
cholia; yet, with reſpec to its effects upon 
the mind, it may be extremely uſeful in 
both, arid in melancholia is to be employ- 
ed in the ſame manner that I have adviſed 
above in the caſe of hypochondriafis. 


= a. 
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Haring now delivered my doctrins 
with reſpe to the chief forms of inſanity, 
I ſhould in the next place proceed to con- 
ider the other genera of Amentia and O- 
neirodynia, which in the Noſology I have 
arranged under the order of Veſanie : but 
as. T cannot pretend to throw much light 
upon theſe ſubjecta, and as they are ſeldom 
the objects of practice, I think it allowable 
for me to paſs them over at preſent; and 
the particular ' circumſtances. of this work 
in ſome meaſure requires that I ſhould de 


AAT 


F - 
PART m. 
oy 
CACHEXIES, 
_ MDXAX. 
| LP” this title I propoſe to eſtabliſh 
ö a claſs of diſeaſes, which confiſt in 


1 2 depraved ſtate of the whole, or of a con- 
1 ſiderable part, of the habit of the body, 
without any primary pyrexia or neuroſis 
combined with that ſtate. 


N 3 MDC. 
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The term Gachexy has been employed by 
Linnzus and Vogel, as it had been for- 


 perly by other aurhars, for the name of 4 
particular diſeaſe ; hut the diſeaſe da which 
theſe authors haye- affixed it, comes more 
properly under another appellation ; and 
the term of Cachexy is more properly em- 
ployed by Sauvages and Sagar for the 
name of a claſs. In this I have followed 
the laſt-mentioned noſologiſts, though 
find it difficult to give ſuch a character of 
the claſs as will clearly apply to all the ſpe- 
cies I haye comprehended 1 under 1 it. This 
difficulty would be ſtill greater, if, in the 
claſs I have eſtabliſhed under the title of 
Cacbexies, I were to comprehend all the 
diſeaſes that thoſe other noſologiſts have 
done; but I am willing to be thought de- 
ficient rather than very incorrect. Thoſe 
difficulties, however, which ſtill remain in 
Mov 
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methodical noſology, muſt not affect us 
much in a treatiſe of practice. If | can 
dere properly diſtinguiſh and deſeribe the 
ſeveral ſpecies that truly and moſt com- 
monly exiſt, I ſhail be the leſs concerned 
about the accuracy of my general claſſifi- 
cation : though at the. ſame time this, I 
think, is always to be attempted ; and I 
ſhall purſue it ag well as I can. 


Na odo 


8 


EMACIATIONS 


MDCI. * 


7 MAGIATION, or a conſiderable dimi- 
nution of the bulk or plumpneſs of 


the whole body, is for the moſt part only 
a ſymptom of diſeaſe, and very ſeldom to 
be confidered as a primary and idiopathic 
affection. Upon this account, accord- 
ing to my general plan, ſuch a ſymptom 
might 
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might perhaps haye been omitted in the 

Methodical Noſology : but both the uncer- 
hinty of concluding it to be alyrays ſymp- = 
| foaxic, and the conſiſtency of ſyſtem, 5 
| made me. introduce into the Noſology, as 
others had done, an order under the title 
of Marcores ; and this renders it requiſite 
r mates of fuch, eaſes, 


Upon this occafion, therefore, I hope it 
may be uſeful ro inveſtigate the ſeveral 


cauſes of emaciatian in all the different 
caſes of diſcaſe i in which it appears. And 


& 


this I attempt, as the ſureſt means of deter- * 
mining how far it is a primary, or a ſymp- it | 
tomatic affection only; and even in the = 
latter view, the inveſtigation may be at- 


tended with ſome advantage. 


ſels muſt, according to its degree, occa- 
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The cauſes of emaciation may, I apres 
hend, be referred to two general heads ; 
that is, either tq 2 general deficiency of 
fluid in the veſſels of the body, or to the 
particylar deficiency of the oil in the cel- 
lular texture of it. Theſe cauſes are fre- 
quently combined together ; but it will be 
— GO "090 
Eparately, 


MDC. 
As a great part of the body of animals 
is made up of veſlels filled with fluids, 


the bulk of the whole muſt depend very 
much on the ſize of theſe veſſels, and the 


quantity of fluids preſent in them: and 
it will therefore be ſufficiently obvious, 


that a deficiency of the fluids in theſe veſ- 


fan 
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fon a proportionate diminution of the bulk 
of the whole body. This, however, will 
appear ſtill more clearly, from conſidering 
that in the living and ſound body the veſ- 
ſels every where ſeem to he preternatural- 


ly diſtended by the quantity of fluids pre- 


ſent i in them; but being at the fame time 
elaſtic, and conſtantly endeavouring to con- 
tract themſelves, they muſt on the with- 
drawing of the diſtending force, or, in, 
other words, upon a diminution of the 
quantity of fluids, be in proportion con- 
tracted and diminiſhed in their fize: And 
it may be further obſerved, that as each 
part of the vaſcular ſyſtem communicates 


with every other part of it; ſo every de- 


gree of diminution of the quantity of fluid, 
in any one part, muſt in proportion dimi 


niſh the bulk of the yaſcular ſyſtem, and 


gonſequently of the whole body. 
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"The diminution and deficiency of the 
fluids may he occafioned by different cauſes; 
ſuch as, firſt, by a due quantity of aliments 
pot being taken in; or by the aliment 
- The in not being of a ſufficiently nutrĩ · 
tious quality. Of the want of a due quan ; 
tity of aliment not being taken into the 
body, there is an inſtance in the Atropbia 
laftantium Sauvagefii,. ſpecies 3- and many 
pther examples have occurred of emaciation 
from want of food, occaſioned by poverty, 
and other accidental cauſes. 


With reſpect to the quality of food, I 

apprehend it ariſes from the want of nu- 
tritious matter in the food employed, that 
perſons living very entirely on vegetables 
are ſeldom of a plump and ſucculent has 


pit. 
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A ſecond cauſe of thedeficiency of fluids 
may be; the alimencs taken in not being 
conveyed to the blood - veſſels. This may 
occur from a perſon's being aſſected with 
a frequent vomiting ; which, rejecting the 
food ſoot after it had been raken in, muſt =. 

prevent the neceſſary fopply of fluids to 0 
the blood⸗veſſels. | 
Another cauſe, frequently — 
the eonveyance of the alimentary matter in- 
to the blood veſſels, is an obſtrition of the 
eonglobate or lymphatic glands of the me- 
ſentery, through which the chyle muſt ne- 
ceſfarilypaſs to the thoracic duct. Many in- 
ſtances of emaciation, ſeemingly depending 
upon this cauſe, have been obſerved by 
phyſicians, in perſons of all ages, but efpe- 
cially in the young. It has alſo been re- 
marked, that ſuch caſes have moſt fre- 
quently occurred in ſerophulous perſons, 
in 
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in vhom the meſeriteric glands are com- 
monly affected with tumour or obſtruc- 
tion, and in whom, generally at the ſame 
time, ſcrophula appears extetnally. Hence 
the Tabes ſcropbulaſa Sriiop. No ofoleg. vol. ii. 
p 266.: And under theſe I have put as 
ſynonimes Tabet glandularis, ip. 10. 3 Tu- 
bes meſenterica; ſp. 9.; Scrophula ingſen- 
terica; ſp. 4. 1 Atrophia infantilie, ſp. 13.3 
Atrophid rathitica, 7 8.; Tabes rathialgica; 
ip: 16. At the fame time; I have fre- 
queiitly foumd the eaſt occurring in per- 
ſons who did not ſhow any external ap- 
| pearance of ſcrophula, but in whom the 
meſenteric obſtruction wis afterwards dif 
covered by diſſection. Such alfo ! ſuppoſe 
to have been the caſe in the diſeaſe fre- 
quently mentioned by authors under the 
title of the Atrophia infantum. This has 

teceived its name from the time of life at 


ul 


which it generally appears; but 1 have 
met with inſtances of it at fourteen years 
of 
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of age aſcertained by diſſection. In ſeve- 
ral ſuch caſes which I have ſeen; the pa» 
tients were without any ſcrophulous ap- 
pearances at the time, „„ 
their lives before. 

in the caſe of phthifical perſons, I ſha 
hereafter tmention another cauſe of their 
emaciation ; but it is probable that an ob- 
ſtruction of the meſenteric glands, which 
fo frequently happens in ſuch perſons, 


emaciation that takes place. 


the moſt — cauſe of meſenteric ob» 
ſtructions, it is ſufficiently probable that 
other kinds of acrimony may produce the 
fame, and the emaciation that follows. 

It may perhaps be ſuppoſed, thar the 
interruption of the chyle's paſſing into the 
blood - veſſels may be ſometimes owing to 
a fault of the abforbeats on the internal 
ſarface of the inteſtines. This, however, 
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concurs very powerfully in producing the, 


Although a ſcrophulons taint may be 


685 A0 ab 
cannot be readily aſceredined t- hut the d- 


terruption of the cliyle's paffing/intv the 
 blood-reſſels may certainly be owing i 
a rupture of the thoracic duct; which, 
when it does not prove ſoon fatal, by oc- 
 tafiotiing.a hydrothorax, inuſt in a ſhort 
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fluids may be a fault in the organs of di- 
geſtion, as not duly converting the aliment 
into a chyle fit to forin i in the blood-veſſels 
a proper autritious matter. It is not, how 
ever, eaſy to aſcertain the eaſes of ema- 
ciation which are to be attributed to this 
cauſe; but I apprehend that the emaciation 
which attends long ſubſiſting caſes of dyſ- 
pepſia, or of hypochondriaſis, is to be ex- 
* plained chiefly in this way. It is this which 
I have placed in the Noſology under the 
| title 
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ticle of the Arrophia debiliim ; and of which 
the 4rivphia dervgſe, Saws. ſp. 1. is a pro- 
per inſtarice, and therefore put there as a 
Iynonitne. But the other titles of Arropbia 
{aterdiis, gauv. ſp. 15. and Atrophia ſenilis 
Yaus, {p.-1 l. ure not {> properly put there; 
| is they maſt be explained in a different 


A fourth cauſe- of a deficiency of che 
fluids in the body; may be exceſſive eva- 


cuations made from it by different out- 


lets; and Sanviges has properly enume- 
rated the following ſpecies, which we have 
put as ſynonimes under the title of Atro- 
Pbia inanitorum ; as, Taber mitricune, ſp. 4. 
Atrophia nurricum, ſp. 5. Atropbia 2 leucor= 
the, ſp. 4 Atrophia ab atv: fluxn, ſp. 6. 
Atrophia d ptnaliſno, ſp. 7. and laſtly, the 
Vol. IV. Oo Tabet 
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Tabes d ſanguifluns ; which, it is be oe 
ferved, may ariſe. not only from fponees 
buc alſo from blood-lecting in tov lurge u 
quantity, and tov frequently repesel. 
Upon this ſubje& ir ſtems proper «© 


| 6bſerve, that a meagre habit of body fre- 


quently depends upon a full perſpiration 
being conſtantly kept up, though at the 
ſame time a large quantity of nutritious 
aliment is regularly taken in, 

| 2 


Beſides this — of Suids from 


evacuations by which they are carried 


entirely out of the body, there may de a 
deficiency ot fluid and emariation in 2 


confiderable part of the body, by the fluids 


being Urawn into one part, or collected! 
into one cavity z and of this we have an 
MK. * | in- 


er 


planation of it. And whether the effects of 


Of PHYSIQ as 
is the Tale à Hare, Seu, 


e 
beter — —— ani 
un, I have ſet down the Tabes . 
but whether properly or not, I at preſent 
very muck doubt. in the evacuation con- 
Edered is the canſe of this tabes, as the 
quaritity evacuated is never ſo great as to 
account for à general deficiency of fluids 
i the body, we awaſt ſeek for another ex- 


the evacuation may be accounted for, either 
from the quality of the fluid evacuated, or 
from the ſingularly cnervating pleaſure at- 


tending * enen, den the eva- 


the eien of which has « fingular r power 


in ſupporting the tenſion and vigour of the 
O 2 whole 


en 
8 Sho . 
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= whole body, 1 cannor poltively derermitiey 
= ' but | apprehend that upon one or other of 

; theſe ſuppoſitions the emaciation attending 
the tabes dorſalis muſt be accounted for; 


i 1 1 


and therefore, that it is to be conſidered as 
Y — an inllance of the drrophia a. rather 


A kick canſd of a deficiency of fluids 
and of emaciations in the whole or in a 
particular part of the body, may be the 
eoncretion of the ſmall veſſels, either not 
admitting of fluids, or of the ſame pro- 
portion as before ꝶ and this ſeems to me | 
to be the caſe in che Aropbia. ſexilis, Sauv. 
ſp. 2. Or it may be a palſy of the larger 
trunks of the arteries rendering them 
unfit to prope the blood into the ſmaller 
veſſ-ls as is frequently the cafe of para- 

Iytic limbs, in which the arteries are af- 
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feced'as: well as the muſcles, The 4rro-, 
eee Sauv. . ſhane tbe of 
e _ | 


a r 
A ſecond general head of the eauſes of 
emaciation | have mentioned in MDCIL 
to be a deficiency of oil. The ext nt and 
quantity of the cellular texture in every 
part of the body, and therefore bow can- 
fiderable a part it makes in the bulk of 
the whole, is no well known. Hut this 
ſubſtance, in differen circumſtances, ia 
more or leſs filled With an oily matter; 
and therefore the bulk af it, and in « 
great meaſure. that: of the whole body, 
muſt be greater or laſa according as this 
2 is more or leſs filled in that man- : 
The deficiency of fluids, for a rcaſon 
oth immediately” Explained, is generally 


de 200 with a n. of oil: but 
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and I ſhall now endeavour to aflign the fe- 
_—_— 


io 6 ines es thin of rl te 
Setion of oil from bloed which does net 
| appear previouſly to have it. K 
is: poſlible, | therefore, that our theory. of 

deficiency of oil may be in ſevera l re- 


n. ee 
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oli may be owing o a ſtate of the hleod 
in animal bodics leſs fred to afford a fon 
eretion of oil, and conſequently to ſupply 
: the waſte gf it that is conſtantly. made. This 
flate of the blood muſt eipeciatly, depend 
containing leſs of oil of oily matter From 
many obſervations made, both with reſpect 
to the human body and to that of other 
animals, it appears pretty clearly, that the 
aliments taken in by men and domeſtic 
animals, according as they contain more of 
ail, are in general more nutritious, and in 
particular are better fitted to fill the cel- 
lular texture of their bodies with oil. 1 
might illuſtrate this, by a minute and par- 
ticular conſideration of the difference of 
alimentary matters employed; bat it will 
de enough to give two inſtances. The one 
is, that the herbaceous part of eee 
does not fatten animals, ſo much as the 
— — ſeeds 
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Sede of vegetables, which manifeltly cows 
tain in any given weight a greater propor. 


in general vegetable aliments do not fats 


ten men ſo much 2s animal food, which 
generally contains a eee 


vil 
It will „ 


principles a want of food, ar a leſs nutri- 
tious food, may not only occaſion a gene- 


ral deficiency of fluids (iv. , but 
muſt alſo afford leſs oil, to be poured into 
the cellular texture. In ſuch Caſes, there» 


fore, the emaciation produced, i is to be ate 


rribured to both theſe gel cauſes, 


A ſecond _ of the ee of oil 


may be explained in this manner, Ir i is 
pretty manifeſt, that the oil of the blood is 


ſecreted and depoſit ted | in the cellular tex 
9 _ 


TC SE 


* 
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SFZ wg 2 
ing as the circulation of the blood is faſter 
or ſlower j and therefore that exerciſe, 
which haſtens the circulation of the blood, 
is a frequent cauſe of emaciation, Exer. 
ciſe produces this effect in two ways. 1ft, 
By increafing the perſpiration, and thereby 
_ carrying off a greatto quantity of the nu- 
tritious marter, it leaves leſs of it to be de- 
poſited in the cellular texture; thereby 
not only preventing an accumulation of 
fluids, but, as I have faid above, cau- 
fing a general deficiency of theſe, which 
muſt alſo cauſe a deficiency of oil in the 
cellular texture, 2dly, It is well known, 
that the ail depoſited in the cellular tex- 
ture is upon many occaſions, and for var 
rious purpoſes of the ceconomy, again ab- 
ſorbed, and mixed .or diffuſed in the maſs 
of blood, to be from thence perhaps car- 
ried entirely out of the body by the ſeve- 
Locate Now, among other pur- 

*. 
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poſes of the acuamulerion and re- ahſorp. 
tion of oil, this frems to be ane, that the 
oil is requiſite to the. propev.aQian. of the = 
moving fibres in. every part of the body: 
and therefore that nature: bas provided far 
ꝛ⁊n abſorption of oif to. be made according 
as the action of the moving fibres may de- 
mand jt. It will thus be obvious, that the 
excreiſe of the muſcular and moving fibres 
every where, muſt oocaſion an abſorption 
of oil; and conſequently that ſuch exerciſe 
not only prevents the. ſecretion of ail, as 
has been already-ſaid, but may alſo cauſe 
a deficiency of it, by accafioning an ab» 
. ſorption af what had been depoſited ; and 
in this way, perhaps _— does it 
* emaciat ion. 


MDCXVI. 


ha A third caſe of the deficiency fl mig 
occur from the following cauſe. It is 
probable, 


0.2, "we + e's 4 
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probable, that one purpoſe of the accumu- 
lation of oil in the cellular texture of aui- 
tals is, that ix may, upon occaſion, be a- 
gain abforbed frqm thence, and carried in- 
to the maſs of blood, for the purpoſe of 
enveloping and correcting any unuſual a- 
. arifing and exiſting in the ſtate 
of the fluids; Thus, in moſt inſtances in 
which we can diſcern an acrid ſtate of the 
fluids, as in ſcuryy, cancer, ſyphilis, poi» 
ſons, ani ſeveral other diſeaſes, we find at 
the ſame time a deficiency of oil and an 
emaciation take place; which, in my ap- 
prehenſion, muſt be attributed to the ab- 
ſorption of oil, which the preſence of acri- 
mony in che body excites. | 
It is not unlikely that certain poiſons in- 
troduced into the body, may ſubſiſt there; 
and, giving occafion to an abſorption of 


oil, may lay a foundation for the Tabes 2 
veneno, Sauv. ſp. 17. 


MDCxvII. 
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A fourth 20 of e emaciatian, ad which] 
would attribute to a ſudden and conſiders 
able abſorption of oil from the cellular texy 
ture, is that of fever, which ſo generally 
produces emaciation. This may perbaps 
be in part attributed to the increaſed per 
ſpiration, and therefore to the general de- 
ficiency of flujds that may be ſuppoſed te 
take place ; but'whatever ſhare that may 
have in producing the effect, we can, from 
the evident ſhrinking and diminution of 
the cellular ſubſtance, wherever it falls un- 
der our obſervation, certainly conclude, 

that there has been a very conſiderable 
abſorption of the oil which had been be- 
fore depoſited in that ſubſtance. This ex- 
planation is rendered the more probable 
from this, that I ſuppoſe the abſorption 
mentioned is neceſſarily. made for the pur: 
poſe of enveloping or correcting an acri- 

| nonye 
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mony, which manifeſtly does in many, 
and may be ſuſpeQed to ariſe in all, caſes 
of fever. The moſt remarkable inſtance 
of emaciation occurring in fevers, is that 
which appears in the caſe of hectic fevers. 
Here the emaciation may be attributed to 
the profuſe ſweatings that commonly at- 
tend the diſcaſe : but there is much reaſon 
to believe, that an acrimony alſo is preſent 
in the blood ; which, even in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe, prevents the ſecretion 
and accumulation of oil; and in the more 


advanced ſtates of it, muſt occaſion a more 
conſiderable abſorption of it; which, from 
the ſhrinking of the cellular ſubſtance, 
ſeems to go farther than in almoſt any o- 
ther inſtance. 

Upon the ſubject of emaciations from a 
deficiency of fluids, it may be obſerved, 
that every increaſed evacuation excites an 

abſorption from other parts, and particu- 
larly from the cellular texture; and it is 
there- 


—— — — 
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des in einaciation; not ohly by the waſts 


bf the fluids in the vaſcular fyſiem; bid 
alſo by otcafioning a confiderable ubſurp- 


cx vil. 

i devs this endeavoured is explaia thi 
ſeveral caſes and.cauſts of amaciation ; but 
I could net proſecute the confideration of 
theſe here in the order they are ſet down 
in the Methodicdl Noſology; Ia that work 
1 was engaged chiefly in arranging the 
ſpecies of Sduvages ; but it is my opinion 


now, that the arrangement there given is 


erroneous, in both combining and ſepara- 
ting ſpecies improperly : and it ſeems to 
me more proper hete to take notice of 
diſcafes, and put them together, according 
to the affinity of their nature, rather than 
by 
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by that of their external appearantes. 1 
doubt, if even the diſtinction of the Tabes 
and Atrophia, attt#tapted in the Noſology, 
will ptopetly apply; as I think there are 
certain diſeaſes of the ſame nature, which 
ſomerimes appear with, and ſometimes 
— 


After havin & confidered the various 
eaſes of emaciations, I ſhould perhaps treat 
of their eure: but it will readily appear, 
that the greater part of the caſes above- 
mentioned are purely ſymptomatic, and 
conſequently that the cure of them muſt 
be that of the primary diſeaſes upon which 
they depend. Of thoſe cafes that can any- 
wiſe be confidered as idiopathic, i it will ap- 
pear that they are to be cured, entirely by 
removing the remote catiſes; the means of 


accompliſhing which muſt be fufficiently 
obvious, 


BOOK 
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GENERAL SWELLINGS. > 


—_ T. .ag to be trexed of in this 
1 place are thoſe which extend over 


| the whole or a great part of the body; or 
1 ſuch at leaſt, as, h of ſmall extent, 
| are however of the ſame nature with thoſe 


that are more generally extended. 


The 


The ſwellings comprehended under this 
artificial order, are hardly to be diſtin- 
puiſhed from one ancther otherwiſe than 
by the matter they contain or conſiſt of: 
und in this view I have divided the order 

into four ſections, as the ſwelling happens 
to contain, if, Oil; 24, Air; 34, A watery 
fluid; or, 475, As the increaſed bulk de- 
pends upon the enlargement of the whole 
ſubſtance of certain parts, and particularly 
of one or more of the abdominal viſcera, 


Vol. V. = CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 
Or Anrrors SWELLINGS, 


MDCXXIL 


IN HE only diſcaſe to be mentioned in 

X this chapter, I have, with other No- 
ſologiſts, named Poly/arcia ; and in;Engliſh 
it may be named Corpulency, or, more 
ſtrictly Obeſity; as it is placed here upon 
the common ſuppoſition of its depending 
chiefly upon the increaſe of oil in the cellu- 
har texture of the body. This corpulency, 
or obeſity, is in very different degrees in 
different perſons, and is often confiderable 


rer 


1 ithout being conſidered as a diſeaſe, 
There is, however, à certain degree of it, 
which will be generally allowed to be a 


diſeaſe ; as; for example, when it renders 


perſons, from a difficult reſpiration, un- 
eaſy in themſelves; and, from the inabi- 
lity of exerciſe, unfit for diſcharging the 
duties of life to others: and for that rea- 
' fon I have given ſuch a diſeaſe a place here. 
Many phyſicians have conſidered it as an 
object of practice, and as giving, even in 
no very high degree, a diſpoſition to many 
diſeaſes; I am of opinion that it ſhould be 
an object of practice more frequently than 
it has been, and therefore that it merits 
our conſideration here. 


It may perhaps be alledged, that I have 


not been ſufficiently correct, in putting 
the diſeaſe of corpulency as an intume- 
ſcentia pinguedinoſa, and therefore im- 


% ( 
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plying its being an inereaſe of the bulk of 
the body from an accumulation of oil ini 
the cellular texture only. I am aware of 
this objection: and as I have already ſaid, - 
that emaciation (MDCII.) depends ei- 
ther upon a general deficiency of fluids in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, or upon a deficiency 
of oil in the cellular texture; ſo I ſhould 
perhaps have obſerved fafther, that the 
corpulency, of general fulneſs of the body, 
may depend upon the fulneſs of the vaſ- | 
cular ſyſtem as well as upon that of the 
cellular texture. This is true; and for 
the ſame reaſons I onght, perhaps, after 
Linnzus and Sagar, to have ſet down ple- 
thora as a particular diſeaſe, and as an in- 
ſtance of morbid intumeſcence. I have, 
however, avoided this, as Sauvages and 
Vogel have done; becauſe 1 apprehend 
that plethora is to be conſidered as a 
ſtate of temperament only, which may 
indeed diſpoſe to diſeaſe ; but not as a 
| dic. 
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| difeaſe in itſelf, unleſs, in the language 
of the Stahlians, it be a plethora com- 
mota, when it produces a diſeaſe accom- 
panied with particular ſymptoms, which 
give occaſion to its being diſtinguiſhed 
by à different appellation. Further, it 
appears to me, that the ſymptoms which 
Linnzus, and more particularly thoſe 
which Sagar employs in the character of 
plethora, never do occur but when the 
intumeſcentia pinguedinoſa has a great 
ſhare in producing them, It is, however, 
very neceſſary to obſerve here, that ple- 
thora and obeſity are generally combined 
together; and that in ſome caſes of cor- 
pulency it may be difficult to determine 
which of the cauſes has the greateſt ſhare 
in producing it, It is indeed very poſlible 

that a plethora may occur without great 
obeſity; but I apprehend that obeſity never 
happens to a conſiderable degree without 
producing a plethora ad ſpatium in a great 
SD. 


W 


4 part of the ſyſtem of the aorta, and there 
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fore a plethora ad molem in the lungs, and 
in the veſſels of the brain. 227 


MDCXXLll. 


In attempting the cure of polyſarcia, | 
am of opinion that the conjunction of 
plethora and obeſity, in the manner juſt 
pow mentioned, ſhould be conſtantly at- 
tended to; and when the morbid effects 
of the plethoric habit are threatened, either 
in the head or lungs, that blood-letting is 
to be practiſed : bur at the ſame time it 18 
to be obſerved, that perſons of much obe- 


ſity do not bear blood- letting well ; and 


when the circumſtances I have mentioned 
do not immediately require it, the prac- 
tice upon account of obefity alone, is 


| hardly ever to be employed. The ſame 
remark is to be made with reſpect to any 


other evacuations tbat may be propoſed 


for, 
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for the cure of corpulency : for without 
the other means I am to mention, they can 
give but a very imperfect relief; and, in 
ſo far as they either empty or weaken the 
fyſtem, they may favour the return of ple. 
thora, and the increaſe of obeſity. 


MDCXXIV, 


Polyfarcia, or corpulency, whether it 
depend upon plethora or obeſity, when- 
ever it either can be conſidered as a dif- 
eaſe, or threatens to induce one, is to be 
cured, or the effects of it are to be obvia- 
ted, by diet and exerciſe. The diet muſt 
be ſparing ; or rather, what is more ad- 
miſſible, it muſt be ſuch as affords little 
nutritious matter, It muſt therefore be 
chiefly, or almoſt only, of vegetable mat- 
ter, and at the very utmoſt of milk. Such 
a diet ſhould be employed, and generally 
gught to precede exerciſe; for obeſity does 

OD P 4 not 


very effeQual. Such, indeed, in many 
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nat eafily admit of bodily exerciſe; which 
is, however, the only mode that can be 


caſes, may ſeem difficult to be admitted; 
but I am of op that even the moſt. 
corpulent may be brought to bear it, by 
at firſt attempting it very moderately, and 
increaſing it by degrees very ſlowly, but 

at the fame time perfiſtiog 3 in ſuch | attempts 


with great conſtancy, | 


MDCXXV. 


As theſe, though the only effectual meg- 
fares, are often difficult to be admitted or 
carried i into execution, ſome other means 
have been thought of and employed for 
reducing corpu lency. Theſe, if I miſtake 
not, have all been certain methode of i in- 
ducing a line ſtate i in the maſs of blood; 
for ſuch J fuppoſe to be the effects of vi- 


negar and of ' ſoap, which have been pro- 
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poſed. 
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paſed. The latter, I believe, hardly paſles 
into the blood-veſlels, without being reſol- 


red and formed into a neutral ſalt, with 
the acid which it meets with in the ſto- 


mach. How well acrid and faline ſub- - 
ſtances are fitted to diminiſh obefity, may 


appear from what has been ſaid above in 
MDCXV. What effects vinegar, ſoap, or 
other ſubſtances employed, have had in 
reducing corpulency, there have not pro- 
per opportunities of obſerving occurred 
to me: but I am well perſuaded, that the 
inducing a ſaline and acrid ſtate of the 


blood, may have worſe conſequences than 


the corpulency it was intended to correct; 
and that no perſon ſhould hazard cheſe, 


while he may have recourſe to the more 


| fafe and certain means of abſtinence and 
exerciſe, 
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F HE cellular texture of the human bo- 
dy very readily admits of air, and al- 
lows the ſame to paſs from any ane to eve- 
ry other part of ir. Hence Emphyſemata 
have often appeared from air collected in 
the cellular texture under the ſkin, and in 
ſeveral other parts of the body. The fla- 
= tulent ſwellings under the ſkin, have in- 
I = deed moſt commonly appeared in conſe- 
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guence of air immediately introduced from 
without: but in ſome inſtances of flatulent 
ſwellings, eſpecially thoſe of the internal 
parts not cammunicating with the alimen- 
tary canal, fuch an introduction cannot be 
perceived: or ſuppoſed ; and therefore, in 
theſe caſes, ſome other cauſe of the pro- 
duction and collection of air muſt be look: 
ed for, though it is often not to be clearly 
In every folid as well as every fluid ſub- 
ſtance which makes a part of the human 
body, there is a confiderable quantity of 
air in a fixed ſtate, which may be again re- 
| ſtored to its elaſticiſtate, and ſeparated from 
thoſe ſubſtances, by the power of heat, pu- 
trefaction, and perhaps other cauſes: but 
which of theſe may have produced the ſe- 
veral inſtances of pneumatoſis and flaru- 
lent ſwellings that have been recorded by 
authors, I cannot pretend to aſcertain. 


Indeed, upon account of theſe difficulties, 
* n "i 
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I cannot proceed with any clearneſs on the 
general ſubject of pneumatoſis; and there- 
fore, with regard to flatulent ſwellings, I 
find- it neceſſary to conſine myſelf to the 
region alone; which 1 ſhall now. treat 
of under the general name of Tympa- 


MPCXXVIL 


The tympanites is à ſwelling of the ab- 
domen; in which the teguments appear ta 
be much ſtretched by ſome diſtending 
power within, and equally ſtretched in 
every poſture of the body, The ſwelling 
does not readily yield to any preſſure ; 
and in ſo far as it does, ee eee 
covers its former ſtate upon the preſſure 
being removed. Being ſtruck, it gives a 
ſound like a drum, or other ſtretched ani» 
mal membranes. No fluctuation within 
2 
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is to be perceived: and the whole feels leſi 
weighty than might be expected from its 
bulk. The uneaſineſs of the diſtention is 

commonly relieved by the diſcharge of air 


| Theſe are the characters by which the 
tympanites may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
aſcites or phyfconia ; and many experi- 
ments ſhow, that the tympanites always 
depends upon a preternatural collection of 
ur, ſomewhere within the teguments of 
| the abdomen: bur the ſear of the air is in 
different cafes ſomewhat different ; and 
this prodaces the different ſpecies of the 
diſeafe. 
One ſpecies is, when the air collected is 
_ entirely confined within the cavity of the 
| alimentary canal, and chiefly in that of the 


3 inteſtines. 
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inteſtines. This ſpecies, therefore; is named 
the Tympanites inteſtinalir, Sauv. ſp. 1. It 
is, of all others, the moſt common; and to 
it eſpecially belong the characters given a- 
bove. 

A ſecond ſpecies is, when the air collec- 
ted is notentirely confined to the cavity of 
the inteſtines, bur is alſo preſent between 
their coats; and ſuch is that which is na- 
med by Sauvages Tympanites enterophyſodes, 
Sauv. ſp. 3. This has certainly been a 
rare occurrence; and has probably occur- 
red only in conſequence of the tympanitei 
inteflinalis, by the air eſcaping from the 
cavity of the inteſtines into the interſtices 
of the coats. It is; however, poſſible that 
an eroſion of the internal coat of the inte- 
ſtines may give occaſion to the air, ſo con- 


ſtantly preſent in their cavity, to eſcape 


into the interſtices of their coats, though 
in the whole of their cavity there has been 


no previous accumulation. 


A 
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A third ſpecies is, when the ait is col- 
lected in the ſac of the peritonzum, or 
what is commonly called the cavity of the 
abdomen, that is, the ſpace between the 
peritonæum and viſcera; and then the dif 
eaſe is named Tympanites abdominalis, Sauv. 
ſp. 2. The exiſtence of ſuch a tympanites, 
without any tympanites inteflinalis, has been 
diſputed ; and it certainly has been a rare 
occurrence: but from ſeveral diſſections, it 
is unqueſtionable that ſuch a diſeaſe has 
ſometimes truly occurred. 


A fourth ſpecies of tympanites is, when 


the tympanites mteftinalis and abdominali: 
are joined together, or take place. at the 
fame time. With reſpect to this, it is 
probable that the tympanites inteſtinalis is 
the primary diſeaſe; and the other, only 
a conſequence of the air eſcaping, by an 
eroſion or rupture of the coats of the in- 


teſtines, from the cavity of theſe into that 


of the abdomen, It is indeed poſſible, that 
in 
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in conſequence of erofion or rupture, the 
air which is ſo cbmiſtantly preſerit in the 
Þ: inteſtinal canal, may eſcape from thence 
= in fiick quantity into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, is to give a ympanites akdeminalis; 
. accuinulation of air in the inteſtinal cavity 
|| - icſelf; but I have not facts to aſcettain this 
* matter properly. 
| A fifth ſpecies has ich beck cnuiberated: 
| Ir is when 4 tympatiites abdominali: happens 
: to be joined with the hydrops afcites ; and ; 
| ſuch a diſeaſe therefore is named by — 
vages Tympanites aſciticies; Sauv. fp. 4. In 
N moſt caſes of tympanites, indeed, ſome 
IJ quantity of ſerum has, upon diſſection, 
Bi been found in the fac of the peritonæum; 


398 but that is not enough to conſtitute the 
44 | N 

© 4 ſpecies now mentioned, and when the col- 
ZUR JO OO . PE EL ond ge 
"BN lection of ſerum is more conſiderable; it is 


4 vi be - commonly where, both from the cauſes 
FB which have preceded, and likewiſe from 
| . the 
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the ſymptoms which attend, the aſcites 
may be conſidered as the primary diſeaſe ; 
and therefore that this combination does 
not exhibit a proper ſpecies of the tympa- 
nites. ; 


MDCXXIX, 


As this laſt is not a proper ſpecies, and 
as ſome of the others are not onlyextremely 
rare, but even, when occurring, are neither 
primary, nor to be eafily diſtinguiſhed, 
nor, as conſidered in themſelves, admitting 
of any cure, I ſhall here take no further 
notice of them ; confining myſelf, in what 
follows, to the conſideration of the moſt 
frequent caſe, and almoſt the only object 
of practice, the tympanites inteſtinalis. 


MDCXXX. 


With reſpecl to this, I cannot perceivg 
Ves. IV. | 2 | | that, 
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N 


that it ariſes in any peculiar temperament, 
or depends upon any prediſpoſition, which 
can be diſcerned. It occurs in either fex, 
at every age, and frequently in young per- 
ſons. 


MDCXXXI. 

Various remote cauſes of it have been 
aſſigned : but many of theſe have not com- 
monly the effe of producing this diſeaſe; 
and although ſome of them have been 


truly antecedents of it, I can in few in- 
ſtances diſcover the manner in which they 
produce the diſeaſe, and therefore cannot 
certainly aſcertain them to have been cau- 
ſes of it. 


MDCXXXII. 


The phenomena of this diſeaſe in its ſe- 
veral ſtages are the following. 
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The tumor of the belly ſometimes 
grows very quickly to a conſiderable de- 
gree, and ſeldom in the flow manner the 
aſcites commonly comes on. In ſome ca- 
ſes, however, the tympanites comes on gra- 


dually, and is introduced by an unuſual 


flatulency of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
with frequent borborygmi, and an uncom- 
monly frequent expulſion of air upwards 
and downwards. This ſtate is alſo fre- 
quently attended with colic pains, eſpe- 
cially felt about the navel, and upon the 
ſides towards the back; but generally as 


the diſeaſe advances, theſe pains become 
leſs conſiderable. As the diſeaſe advances, 
there is a pretty conſtant deſire to diſ- 
charge air, bur it is accompliſhed with dif- 
ficulty: and when obtained, although it 
gives ſome relief from the ſenſe of diſten- 
tion, this relief is commonly tranſient and 
of ſhort duration. While the diſeaſe is co- 


ming on, ſome inequality of tumor and 


Q 2 tenſion 
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tenſion mav be perceived in different parts 
of the belly; but the diſtention ſoon be- 
comes equal over the whole, and exhibits 
the phenomena mentioned in the charac- 
ter. Upon the firſt coming on of the 
diſeaſe, as well as during its progreſs, the 
belly is bound, and the faces diſcharged 
are commonly hard and dry. The urine, 
at the beginning, is uſually very little 
changed in quantity or quality from its 
natural ſtate: but as the diſcaſe conti- 
nues, it is commonly changed in both re- 
ſpects; and at length ſometimes a ſtran- 
guary, and even an iſchuria, comes on. 
The diſeaſe has ſeldom advanced far, be- 
fore the appetite is much impaired, and 
digeſtion ill performed; and the whole 
body, except the belly, becomes confi- 
derably emaciated. Together with theſe 
ſymptoms, a thirſt and uneaſy ſenſe of 
heat at length comes on, and a conſider- 
able frequency of pulſe occurs, which con- 
D tinues 
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tinnes throughout the courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. When the tumor of the belly ari- 
ſes to a conſiderable bulk, the breathing 
becomes very difficult, with a frequent 
dry cough. With all theſe ſymptoms the 
ſtrength of the parient declines ; and the 
febrile ſymptoms daily increafing, death 
at length enſues, ſometimes probably in 
conſequence of a gangrene coming upon 
the inteſtines. 


MDCXXXIII. 


The tympanites is commonly of ſome 
duration, and to be reckoned a chronic 
diſeaſe. It is very ſeldom quickly fatal, 
except where ſuch an affection ſuddenly 
ariſes in feyers. To this Sauyages has 
properly given a different appellarion, that 
of Meteoriſmus; and I judge it may always 
be conſidered as a ſymptomatic affection, 
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entirely diſtin from the * we 
are now conſidering. 


MDCXXXIV. 


| "The tympanites is generally a fatal dif- 
eaſt, ſeldom admitting of cure; but what 
may be attempted in this way, I ſhall try 
to point out, after I ſhall have endeavoured 
to explain the proximate cauſe, which a- 
lone can lay the foundation of what may 
be rationally attempted towards its cure. 


MDCXXXV. 


To aſcertain the proximate cauſe of 
tympanites, is ſomewhat difficult. It has 
been ſuppoſed in many caſes, to be merely 
an uncommon quantity of air preſent in 


the alimentary canal, owing to the extri- 
cation and detachment of a greater quan- 


tity 
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tity of air than uſual from the alimentary 
matters taken in. Our vegetable aliments, 1 
believe, always undergo ſome degree of fer- 
mentation; and in conſequence, a quan- 
tity of air is extricated and detached from 
them in the ſtomach and inteſtines : bur it 
appears, that the mixture of the animal 
fluids which our aliments meet with in 
the alimentary canal, prevents the ſame 
quantity of air from being detached from 


them that would have been in their fer- 


mentation without ſuch mixture; and it is 
probable that the ſame mixture contri- 
butes alſo to the reabſorption of the air 


that had been before in ſome meaſure de- 


tached, The extrication, therefore, of an 
unuſual quantity of air from the aliments, 
may, in certain circumſtances, be ſuch, 


perhaps, as to produce a tympanites ; ſo 


that this diſeaſe may depend upon a fault 
of the digeſtive fluids, whereby they are 


uafit to prevent the too copious extrica- 
Q 4 ow 
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tion of air, and unfit alſo to occaſion that 
reabſorption of air which in ſound per- 
ſons commonly happens. An unuſual 
quantity of air in the alimentary canal, 
whether owing to the nature of the ali- 
ments taken in, or to the fault of the di- 
geſtive fluid, does certainly ſometimes take 
place; and may poſlibly have, and in 
ſome meaſure certainly has, a ſhare in 
producing certain flatulent diſorders of the 
alimentary canal; but cannot be ſuppoſed 
to produce the tympanites, which often 
occurs when no previous diſorder had ap- 
peared | in the ſyſtern. Even i in thoſe caſes 
of tympanites which are attended at their 
beginning with flatulent diſorders in the 
| whole of the alimentary canal, as we know 
that a firm tone of the inteſtines both mo- 
derates the extrication of air, and contri- 
butes to its reabſorption or ready expul- 
ſion, ſo the flatulene ſymptoms which hap- 


240 


yu to appear at the coming on of. a 
tym: 


tympanites, are, in my opinion, to be re- 
ferred to a loſs of tone in the muſcular 
fibres of the inteſtines, rather than to any 
fault in the digeſtive fluids, 


MDCXXXVI, 


| Theſe, and other confiderations, lead 
me to conclude, that the chief part of the 
proximate cauſe of tympanites, is a loſs of 
tone in the muſcular fibres of the inte- 
ſtines. But further, as air of any kind 

accumulated in the cavity of the inteſtines 

ſhould, even by its own elaſticity, find its 
way either upwards or downwards, and 

| ſhould alſo, by the aſſiſtance of inſpira- 


tion, be entirely thrown out of the body; 
ſo, when neither the reabſorption nor the 
expulſion takes place, and the air is accu- 
mulated ſo as to produce tympanites, it is 

probable that the paſſage of the air along 


the courſe of the inteſtines is in ſome 
places 
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places of theſt interrupted. This inter- 
raption, however, can hardly be ſappoſed 
to proceed from any other cauſe than fpaſ- 
modic conſtrictions in certain parts of the 
canal; and I canclude, therefore, that ſuch 
conſtrictions concur as part in the proxi- 
mate cauſe of tympanites. Whether theſe 


8 ſpaſmodic conftriftions are to be attribu- 


ted to the remote cauſe of the diſeaſe, or 
may be confidered as the conſequente of 
ſome degree of atony firſt ariſing, I cannot 
with certainty, and do not find it neceſſary - 
to determine. | 


MDCXXXVIE 


Having thus endeavoured to aſcertain 
the proximare cauſe of tympanites, I pro- 
ceed to treat of its cure; which indeed 
has ſeldom ſucceeded, an?. almoſt never 
but in a recent diſeaſe. I muſt, however, 
endeavour to ſay what may be reaſonably 
Ad- 
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attempted ; what has commonly been at- 


tempted ; and what attempts have ſome. 
times ſucceeded in the cure of this dif. 


MDCXXXVIL 


u muſt be a firſt indicucicn to evacuate 
the air accumulated in the inteſtines: and 
for this purpoſe it is neceſſary that thoſe 
conſtrictions, which had eſpecially occa- 
fioned its accumulation, and continue ta 
interrupt its paſſage along the courſe of the 


inteſtines ſhould be removed. As theſe, 
however, can. hardly be removed but by 
exciting the periſtaltic motion in the ad- 
joining portions of the inteſtines, purgatives 
have been commonly employed; but it is at 
the ſame time agreed, that the more gentle 
laxatives only ought to be employed, as 
the more draſtic, in the overſtretched and 

8 tenſe 
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tenſe ſtate of the inteſtines, are in dangey 
of bringing on inflammation, 

It is for this reaſon, alſo, that glyſters 
have been frequently employed ; and they 
are the more neceſlary, as the fzces col- 
lected are generally faund to be in a hard 
and dry ſtate. Not only upon account of 
this ſtate of the faces, but, farther, when 
glyſters produce a confiderable evacuation 
of air, and thus ſhow that they have ſome 
effect in relaxing the ſpaſms of the inte- 
ſtines, they ought to be repeated very fre · 
quently. 


In order to take off the conſtrictions 
of the inteſtines, and with ſome view alſo 
to the carminative effects of the medicines, 
various antiſpaſmodics have been propo- 
ſed, and commonly employed; but their 
effects are ſeldom conſiderable, and it is 


alleged 
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alleged that their heating and inflamma- 
tory powers have ſometimes been hurtful. 
It is, however, always proper to join ſome 
of the milder kinds with both the purga- 
tives and glyſters that are employed; and 
it has been very properly adviſed to give 
always the chief of antiſpaſmodics, that is, 
an opiate, after the operation of purgatives 
is finiſhed, 


MDCXL. 


In confideration of the overſtretched, 
tenſe, and dry ſtate of the inteſtines, and 
eſpecially of the ſpaſmodic conſtrictions 
that prevail, fomentations and warm ba- 
thing have been propoſed as a remedy; and 
are ſaid to have been employed with ad- 

vantage: but it has been remarked, that 
very warm baths have not been found fo 
uſeful as tepid baths long continued, | 


MDCXLI. 
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MDCXLI. 

| Upon the ſuppoſition that this diſeaſe 
depends eſpecially upon an atony of the 
alimentary canal, tonic remedies ſeem to 
be properly indicated. Accordingly cha- 
lybeates, and various bitters, have been em- 
ployed; and, if any atonic, the Peruvian 
bark might probably be uſeful. 


MocxLI. 


But as no tonic remedy is more power- 
ful than cold applied to the ſurface of the 
body, and cold drink thrown into the ſto- 
mach; fo ſuch a remedy has been thought 
1 of in this diſeaſe. Cold drink has been 
conſtantly preſcribed, and cold bathing 
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19 has been employed with advantage; and 
there have been ſeveral inſtances of the diſ- 
eaſe being ſuddenly and entirely cured by 
| | the 
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the repeated application of ſnow to che 
| lower belly. 


It is hardly neceſſary to remark, that, in 
the diet of tympanitic perſons, all ſorts of 
food ready to become flatulent in the ſto- 
mach are to be avoided ; and it is probable, 
that the foſſil acids and neutral falts, as 6 
antizymics, may be uſeful. NH 


—_—— — 


MDCXLIV. 


In obſtinate and deſperate caſes of tym- 


panites, the operation of the paracenteſis 
has been propoſed : but it is a very doubt- * 
ful remedy, and there is hardly any teſti- 
mony of its having been practiſed with 
ſucceſs. It muſt be obvious, that this ope- 
ration is a remedy ſuited eſpecially, and al- 
molt only, to the Impanites abdominalis; the 
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exiſtence of which, ſeparately from the in- 
teftinalis, is very doubtful, at leaſt not eaſi- 
ly aſcertained, Even if its exiſtence could 
be aſcertained, yet it is not very likely to 
be cured by this remedy : and how far the 
operation might be ſafe in the tympanites 
mtcflinalis, is not yet determined by any - 


Or Wa rERT SWELLINGS, ox DRoPs12s. 
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A PRETERNATURAL collection of ſe- 

| @ rous or watery fluids, is often form- 

ed in different parts of the human body; 
and although the diſeaſe thence ariſing be 
diſtinguiſhed according to the different 
parts which it occupies, yet the whole of 
ſuch collections come under the general 
Vol. IV. R ap- 
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appellation of Dropſies. At the ſame time, 
altho' the particular inſtances of ſuch col- 0 

kRion are to be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other according to the parts they occupy, 
as well as by other circumſtances attending 
them; yet all of them ſeem to depend up- 
on ſome general cauſes, very much in 
common to the whole. Before proceeding, 
therefore, to conſider the ſeveral ſpecies, it 
may be proper to endeavour to aſſign the 
general cauſes of dropſy. 


MDCXLVI. 


In perſons in health, a ſerous or watery 


fluid ſeems to be conſtantly poured out, or 
exhaled in vapour, into every cavity and 
interſtice of the human body capable of 
| receiving it; and the fame fluid, without 
remaining long or being accumulated in 
theſe ſpaces, ſeems conſtantly to be ſoon 
again abſorbed from thence by veſſels ad- 
aw 
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| &peed to the purpoſe. From this view of 


the animal economy, it will be obvious; 
that if the quantity poured out into any 


ſpace, happens to be greater chan the 2 9 


ſorbents can at the ſame time take up, an 


unuſual accumulation of ſerous fluid will 


be made in ſuch parts; or though the 
quantity poured out be not more than u- 


ſual, yet if the abſorption be any wiſe in- 


terrupted or diminiſhed, from this cauſe 
alſo an unuſual collection of fluids niay be 


ccaſioned. 


95 Thus, in general, dropſy maybe imputed 
to an increaſed effuſion, or to a diminiſhed 


abſorption ; and I therefore proceed to in- 


_ qvire into the ſeveral cauſes of theſe. 


MDCXLVIL 


An increaſed effuſion may happen, ei- 


ther from a preternatural increaſe of the 


R 2 ordi- 
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erdinary exhalation, or from the rupture 


of veſſels carrying, or of facs containing, 
ſerous ot watery fluids. b 


wa XLVII. 


The ordinary exhalation may be increa- 
ſed by various cauſes, and particularly by 
the venous blood from the extreme veſſels 
of the body to the right ventricle of the 
heart. This interruption ſeems to operate 
by reſiſting the free paſſage of the blood 
from the arteries into the veins, thereby 
increaſing the force of the arterial fluids in 
the exhalants, and conſequently the quan- 
tity of fluid which they pour out. 


MDCXLIX. 85 

The interruption of the free return of 
the venous blood from the extreme veſſels, 
may 
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may be owing to certain circumſtances af- 
fecting the courſe of the venous blood; 
very frequently, to certain conditions in 
the right ventricle of the heart itſelf, pre- 
venting it from receiving the uſual quan- 
tity of blood from the vena cava; or to 
obſtructions in the veſſels of the lungs pre- 
venting the entire evacuation of the right 
ventricle, and thereby hindering its recei- 
ving the uſual quantity of blood from the 
cava. Thus, a polypus in the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, and the offification of 
its valves, as well as all confiderable and 
permanent obſtructions of the lungs, have 
been found to be cauſes of dropſy, 


MDCL., 
It may ferve as an illuſtration of the 
operation of theſe general cauſes, to re- 
mark, that the retura of the venous blood 


is in ſome meaſure reſiſted when the po- 
a R 3 ſture 
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ſture of the body is ſuch as gives occaſiog 
to the gravity of the blood to oppoſe the 
motion of it in the veins; which takes effect 
when the force of the circulation is weak ; 
and from whence i it 18 that an upright po- 
ſture of the body produces or increaſes ſe- 

rous ſwellings in the lower extremities. Þ 


MDCLI. 


Not only thoſe cauſes interrupting the 
motion of the, venous blood more general- 
ly, but, farther, the 1 interruption of it in 


particular yeins, may likewiſe have the ef. 

8 flect of increaſing exhalation, and produ- 
| J cing dropfy. The moſt remarkable in- 
F ſtance of this | is, when conſiderable ob- 
N g 4 ſtructions of the liver prevent the blood 
{ from flowing freely into it from the vena 
portarum and its numerous branches; and 
hence theſe obſtructions are a frequent 
cauſe of dropſy. 


MDclII. 
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Scirrhofities of the ſpleen and other vis 
.cera, as well as the ſcirrhofity of the liver, 
have been conſidered as cauſes of dropſy; 

but the manner in which they can pro- 

duce the diſeaſe, I do not perceive, except 
it may be where they happen to be near 
ſome confiderable vein, by the compreſ- 
| Gon of which they may occaſion ſome de- 
gree of aſcites; or, by compreſling the ve- 
na cava, may produce an anaſarca of the 
lower extremities. It is indeed true, that 
ſcirrhoſities of the ſpleen and other viſ- 
cera, bave been frequently diſcovered in 
the bodies of hydropic perſons : but I be- 
lieve they have been ſeldom found unleſs 
when ſeirrhoſities of the liver were alſo 
preſent; and I am inclined to think, that 
the former have been the effects of the lat- 
ter, rather than the eauſe of the dropſy; 
R4 FE 
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or that, if ſcirrhoſities of the other viſcerg 
have appeared in bydropic bodies when 
that of the liver was not preſent, they muſt 
have been the effects of ſome of thoſe cau- 
ſes of dropſy to be hereafter mentioned ; ; 
and conſequently to be the accidental at- 
tendants, rather than the cauſes, of ſuch 


dropſies. 


p . 
* | 8 i 5 
* - 
- * S 


Even in ſmaller portions we the venous 
ſyſtem, the 1 interruption of the motion of 
the blood in particular veins has bad the 
ſame effect. Thus, a polypus formed i in 
the cavity of a vein, or tumours formed 1 in 
its coats, preventing the free paſſage of the 
blood through it, have had the effect of 


producing dropſy in parts towards the © ex 
tremity of ſuch veins. 
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MDCLIV. 
But the cauſe moſt frequently interrupt- 
ing the motion, of the blood through. the 


ing near to them; ſuch as aneuriſms in the 


arteries, abſceſſes, and ſcirrhous or ſteato- 


matous tumours in the adjoining parts. 

© To this head may be referred the com- 
preſſion of the deſcending cava by the 
bulk of the uterus in pregnant women, 


and the compreſſion of the ſame by the 
bulk of water in the aſcites ; bath of which 


compreſſions frequently produce ſerous 


ſwellings in the lower extremities. 


MDCLV. 
* may be ſuppoſed, that a general pre- 


may have the effect of increaſing exhala- 


ai © and that this plethora may happen 
trom 


veins 1s, the. .campreſſion of tumours exiſt- 


ternatural plethora of the venous ſyſtem 


44 A > 
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from the ſuppreſſion of fluxes, or evacua- 
tions of blood, which had for ſome time 
taken place in the body, ſuch as the men- 
ſtrual and hemorrhoidal fluxes. A dropſy, 
however, from {ſuch a cauſe, has been at 
leaſt a rare occurrence; and when it ſeemg 
to have happened, I ſhould ſuppoſe it ow- 
ing to the ſame cauſes as the ſuppreſſion 
itſelf, rather than to the plethora produ- 
ced by it. 


5 MDCLVI. 


| | 4 
One of the moſt frequent cauſes of an 
increaſed exhalation, I apprehend to be the 
laxity of the exhalant veſſels. That ſuch a 
cauſe may operate, appears probable from 
this, that paralytic limbs, in which ſuch a 
4axity is to be ſuſpected, are frequently afy 
fected with ſerous, or, as they are calley 
gedematous ſwellings. | 
But a much more remarkable and ar 


quent 
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gyent example of its operation occurs in the 
caſe of a general debility of rhe ſyſtem, 
which is ſo often attended with dropſy. 
That a general debility daes induce drop- 
fy, appears ſufficiently from its being fo 


commonly the canſequence of powerfully 
debilitating cauſes ; ſuch as fevers, either 


of the continued ar intermittent kind, 
which have laſted lang; long- continued 
and ſomewhat exceſſive evacuations of any 
kinds; and, in ſhort, almoſt all diſeaſes 
that have been of long continuance, and 
have at the ſame time induced the other 
ſymptoms of a general debility. 14 
Among other cauſes inducing a general 
debility of the ſyſtem, and chereby drop- 
fy, there is one to be mentioned as fre- 
guently occurring, and that is, intempe- 
ance in the uſe of intoxicating liquors; 
from whence it is that drunkards of all 
kinds, and eſpecially dram-drinkers, are 
90 affected with this diſeaſe. 


MDCLVII 
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That a general debility may produce a 
laxity of the exhalants, will be readily al- 
| lowed; and that by this eſpecially it oc- 
caſions dropſy, I judge from thence, that 
while moſt of rhe cauſes already mentioned 
are ſaited to produce dropſies of particular 

parts only, the ſtate of general debiliry 
gives riſe to an increaſed exhalation into 
every cavity and interſtice of the body, 
and therefore brings on a general diſs 
eaſe. Thus, we have ſeen effuſions of 4 
ſerous fluid made, ar the Game time, intq* 
the cavity of the cranium, into that vt the 


3 
thorax and of the abdomen, and ike . 


wiſe into the cellular texture almoſt over 
the whole of the body. In ſuch caſes, _ 
the operation of a general cauſe diſcovery Mp 
ed itſelf, by theſe ſeveral dropſies increas 
ſing in one part as they diminiſhed in al. 
other, and this alternately in the different 

n 
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parts. This combination, therefore, of the 
different ſpecies of dropfy, or rather, as it 
may be termed, this univerſal dropſy, 
maſt, I think, be referred to a general 
cauſe; and in moſt inſtances, hardly any 
ether can be thought of, bur a general laxi- 
ty of the exhalants. Ir is this, therefore, 
that E call the Þydropzc diatheſes; which fre- 
quently operates by itſelf; and frequently, 

m ſome meaſure, coneurring with other 
cauſes, is eſpecially that which gives them 
their full effect. 
This ſtate of the ſyſtem, in its firſt ap- 
\pearance, ſeems to be what has been con- 
g dered as a particular diſeaſe under the 
dame of Cacbexy ; ; but in every inſtance of 
E it that has occurred to me, I have always 
conſidered, and have always found, it to 
© N dhe beginning of general dropſy. 


MDCLVIII. 
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The ſeveral cauſes of dropſy already 
mentioned may produce the diſeaſe, a- 
though there be rio preternatural abun- 
dance of ſerons of watery fluid in the 
blood-veſſels; but it is how to be remark- 
ed, that a preternatural abundance of that 
kind may often give occaſion to the diſeaſe; 
and more eſpecially when ſuch abundance 
_ concurs with the cauſes above enumera- 
ted. 

One cauſe of ſuch preternatural abun- 
dance may be an unuſual quantity of 
water taken into the body. Thus an 
unuſual quantity of water taken in by. 
drinking, has ſometimes occafioned 4 

dropſy. Large quantities of water, it 
is true, are upon many occaſions raken in; 
and being as readily thrown out again 
by ſtool, urine, or perſpiration, have not 
produced any diſeaſe. But it is alſo cer- 


tain, - 
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tiin, that, upon ſome occaſions, an unu- 
faal quantity of watery liquors taken in 
has run off by the ſeveral internal exha- 
lants, and produced a dropfy. This ſeems 
to have happened, either from the excre- 
tories not being fitted to throw out the 
fluid fo faſt as it had been taken in, or 
from the excretories having been obſtruc- 
ed by accidentally concurring cauſes, Ac- 
cordingly it is ſaid, that the ſudden taking 
in of à large quantity of very cold water, 
has produced dropſy, probably from the 


cold produeing a conſtriction of the ex- 


cretories. | 
The proportion of watery fluid in the 


+ blood may be increaſed, not only by the 


taking in à large quantity of water by 
drinking, as now mentioned, but it is 
pPoſſible that it may be increaſed alſo by 
* water taken in from the atmoſphere by 
the ſkin in an abſorbing or imbibing 
"fate. It is well known that the Kin may 
be, 
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be, at leaſt, occaſionally in ſuch i ſtate j 
and it is probable, that in many caſes of 
beginning dropſy, whien the circulation of 
the blood on the furface of the body is very 
languid, that the ſkin thay be changed 
from a perſpiting to an imbibing ſtate ; 
and thus, at leaſt, the diſeaſe may be very 
much increaſed, 


MDCLIS. 
A ſecond cauſe of a preternatural abun- 


dance of watery fluids in the blood-veſ- 


ſels, may be, an interruption of the or- 
dinary watery excretions; and aceording- 
ty it is alledged, that perſons much expo- 
fed to a cold and moiſt air are hable to 
dropſy. It is alſo ſaid, that an interrup- 
tion, or conſiderable diminution, of the 
urinary ſecretion, has produced the diſ- 
eaſe: and it is certain, that, in the caſe of 
an iſchuria renalis, the ſeroſity retained in 
the blood-veſlels has been poured out into 

ſome 


the exhalants: and hence dropſies have 


2 


proportion of gluten, may have the ſame 
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ſale internal cayities, and ** ee 
droply. 


MCL X. 


A third cauſe, of an over-proportion « of 
ſerous fluid in the blood ready to run off 
by the echalants, has been very large eva- 
cuations of blood, either ſpontaneous or 
artificial. Theſe evacuations; by abſtrac- 
ting a large proportion of red globules | 
and gluten, which are the principal means 
of retaining ſerum in the red veſſels, al- 
low the ſerum to run off more readily by 


been > frequeatly the conſequence of ſuch . 
evacuations. 

It is poſſible alſo, that large and long- 
c ontinued iſſues, by abſtracting a large 


effect. 


* An over-proportion of the ſerous parts 


Vor. IV, 8 of 
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of the blood, may not only be owing to 
the /poliation juſt now mentioned, but 
may, I apprehend, be likewiſe owing to a 
fault in the digeſting and aſſimilating 
powers in the ſtomach and other organs; 
whereby they do not prepare and convert 
the aliments taken in, in ſuch a manner 
1 to produce from them the due propor- 

tion of red globul, and gluten; but, ſtill 
| ly the watery parts, oc- 
cafion theſe to Be in an over- proportion, 
and conſequently ready to run off in too 
large quantity by the exhalants. It is in 
this manner that we explain the dropſy, ſo 
often attending chloroſis: which appears 
| always at firſt by a pale colour of the whole 
body, ſhowing a manifeſt deficiency of red 


blood ; which in that diſcaſe can only be 
attributed to an imperfect digeſtion and 


aſſimilation. | 
Whether a like ba takes place 
in what has been called a Cachexy, I dare 
not 
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not determine. This diſeaſe indeed has 
been commonly and very evidently owing 
to the general. cauſes of debility above 
mentioned: and it being probable that the 
general debility may affect the organs of 
digeſtion and affimilation ; ſo the imper- 
fect ſtate of theſe, functions, - occafioning a 


deficiency of red globules and gluten, may 
often concur with the laxity of the exha- 


Theſe are the ſeveral cauſes of increa- 


ſed exhalation, which I have mentioned as 


the chief cauſe of the effuſion producing 
dropſy ; but I have likewiſe obſerved in 
MDCXLVII. chat with the ſame effect, an 
effuſion may alſo be made by the rupture 
of veſſels carrying watery fluids. 
In this way, a rupture of the thoracic 
due, has given occaſion to an effuſion of 
| 02 -- chyle 


| occaſioned a like effuſion into the cavity of 
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chyle and lymph into rhe cavity of the 
thorax; and à rupture of the lacteals has 


the abdomen ; and in either cafe, z drepſy 
has been produced. 

Kt is ſufficiently probable, that a rupture 
of lymphatics, in conſequenee of ſtrains, 
or the violent compreſſion of neighbour- 
ing muſcles, has occaſioned an effuſion; 
which, being diffuſed in the cellular tex- 
It belongs to this head of cauſes, to re- 
mark, that there are many inſtances of 2 


__ rupture or erofion of the kidneys, ureters, 


and bladder of urine; whereby the urine 
has been poured into the cavity of the ab- 
domen, and produeed an aſcites. 


 MDCLATL, 
Upon this ſubject, of the rupture of 


veſſel carrying, or of veſicles containing, 
watery 
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watery fluids, I muſt obſerve, that the 
diſſection of dead bodies has often ſhown 
veſicles formed upon the ſurface of many 
of the internal parts; and it has been fup- 
poſed, that the rupture of ſuch veficles, 
commonly named Hydatides, together with 
their continuing to pour out a watery fluid; 
has been frequently the cauſe of dropſy. 
I cannot deny the poſhbility of ſuch a 
cauſe, but ſuſpect the matter muſt be ex- 
plained in a different manner. 

There have been frequently found, in 
almoſt every different part of animal bo- 
dies, collections of ſpherical veſicles, con- 
taining a watery fluid; and in many caſes 
of ſuppoſed dropſy, particularly in thoſe 
called the preternatural encyſted dropſies, 
the ſwelling has been entirely owing to a 
collection of ſuch hydatides. Many con- 
jectures have been formed with regard to 
the nature and production of theſe veſi- 
cles; but the matter at laſt ſeems to be 
8 3 aſcertained. 
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aſdertained. It ſeems to be certain, that 
each of theſe veſieles has within it, or an- 
nexed to it, a living animal of the worm 
kind; which feems to have the power of 
forming a veſicle for the purpoſe of its 
own ceconomy. and of filling it with a 
watery fluid drawn from the neighbour- 
ing parts: and this animal has therefore 
been properly named by late naturaliſts, 
the Tenm hydatigena. The origin and 
ceconomy of this animal, or an account 
of the feveral parts of the human body 
which it occupies, I cannot proſecute fur- 


ther here; but it was proper for me, in 
delivering the cauſes of dropſy, to fay thus 
much of hydatides: and I muſt conclude 
with obſerving, I am well perfuaded, that 
moſt of the inſtances of preternatural en- 
cyſted dropſies which. have appeared in 
many different parts of the human body, 
have been truly collections of ſuch hy- 
datides; but how the ſwellings occaſioned 
by 
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by theſe are to be diſtinguiſhed from other 
, ſpecies of dropſy, or how they are to be 
treated in practice, I cannot at preſent de- 


MDocL XII. 


After having mentioned theſe, I return 
to conſider the other general cauſe of drop- 
ſy, which I have ſaid in MDCXLVL may 
be, An interruption or diminution of the 
abſorption that ſhould take up the exha- 
led fluids from the ſeveral cavities and in- 
terſtices of the body ; the cauſes of which 
| interruption, however, are not eaſily aſ- 
certained. 


MDCLXIV. 
It ſeems probable, that abſorption may be 
diminiſhed, and even ceaſe altogether, from 


a loſs of tone in the abſorbent extremities "i 
| 04 of 9 
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6f the Hyitphatice cant indeed dpvbe 
that a certain degret of tone or actiye 
power is neceſſary in theſe ablbtbetit ex- 
tremities; and it appears probable, t that the 
ſame general debility which produces that 
laxity of the exhalant veſſels, wherein 1 have 
ſuppoſed the hydropic diathefis to conſiſt, 
will at the ſame time occaſion a loſs of 
tone in the abſorbentꝭ; and therefore chat 
a laxity of the exhalants will generally be 
accompanied with a.loſs of tone in the ab- 
ſorbents; and chat this will have a ſhare 
in the production of dropſy. Indeed it is 
probable that the diminution of abſorption 
has a conſiderable ſhare i in the matter; as 
dropſies are often cured by medicines which 
ſeem to operate by exciting the action of 
the abſorbents. | 


„  MDCLxXV. 
It has been ſuppoſed, that the abſorption 
Per 
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performed by the extremities of lympharics 


may be interrupted by an obſtruction of 
theſe yeſſels, or at leaſt of the conglobate 
glands through which theſe veſſels paſs. 


This, however, is very doubtful. As the 


lymphatics have branches frequently com- 


municating with one another, it is not 
probable that the obſtruction of any one, 
or even ſeveral of theſe, can have any con- 
fiderable effect in interrupting the abſorp- 
tion of their extremities. 
And for the ſame reaſon, it is as little 
probable that the obſtruction of conglo- 
bate glands can have ſuch an effect: at 
leaſt it is only an obſtruction of the glands 
of the meſentery, through which ſo con- 
ſiderable à portion of the lymph paſſes, 
that can poſſibly have the effect of inter- 
rupting abſorptio n. But even this we ſhould 
not readily ſuppoſe, there being reaſon to 


| believe that theſe glands, even in a con- 


hderably tumeſſed ſtate, are not entirely 
ob- 


C2 
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obſtructed: And accordingly I have known 
ſeveral inſtances of the moſt part of the 
meſenteric glands being conſiderably tu- 
mefied, without either interrupting the 
tranſmiſſion of fluids to the blood-reiicls, 


or occaſioning any dropſy. 

An hydropic ſwelling, indeed, ſeems of- 
ten to affect the arm from a tumour of the 
_ axillaty gland: but it feems to me doubt- 
ful, whether the tumour of the arm may 
not be owing to ſome compreſſion of the 
axillary vein, rather than to an obſtruction 
of the lymphatics. 


MDCLXVI. 


A particular interruption of abſorption 
may be ſuppoſed to take place in the brain. 
As no lymphatic veſſels have yet very 
certainly been diſcovered in that organ, 
it may be thought that the abſorption, 


which certainly takes place there, is per- 
formed 
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formed by the extremities of veins, or by 

veſſels that carry the fluid directly into 
the veins; ſo that any impediment to the 
free motion off the blood in the veins of 
the brain, may interrupt the abſorption 
there, and occaſion that accumulation of 
ſerous fluid which ſo frequently occurs 
from a congeſtion of blood in theſe veins. 
But I give all this as a matter of conjecture 
only. 


MDCLXVII. 


Having thus explained the general cau- 
ſes of dropſy, I ſhould proceed, in the next 
place, to mention the ſeveral parts of the 
body in which ſerous collections take place, 
and ſo to mark the different ſpecies of 
dropſy : but I do not think it neceſſary for 
me to enter into any minute detail upon 
this ſubjeQ. In many caſes theſe collections 
are not to be aſcertained by any external 


ſymp- 
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ſymptoms, and therefore eannot be the ob- 
jects of practice; and many of them, tho' 
in ſome meaſure diſcernible, do not ſeem 
to be curable by our art. I the more eſpe- 
cially avoid mentioning very particularly 
cke ſeveral ſpecies, berauſe that has already 
been ſufneiently done by Dr. D. Monro, 
and other writers, in every body's hands, 
1 muſt confine myſelf here to the confide- 
ration of thoſe ſpecies which are the moſt 
frequently occurring and the moſt com- 
mon objects of out practice; which are, 
the Anaſarca, Hydrothorax, and Aſcites; 
and each of theſe I ſhall nn 
ſeparate {cctions, 


SECT, 


MDCLXVIII. 


Fux Anafarca is a ſwelling upon the 
farface of the body, at firſt commonly ap- 
pearing in particular parts only, but at 
tength frequently appearing over the whole. 
So far as it extends, it is an uniform ſwel- 
ng over the whole member, at firſt always 
foft, and readily receiving the preſſure of 
the finger, which forms a hollow that re- 
mains for ſome little time after the preſſure 


18 
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is removed, but at length riſes again to its 
former fulneſs. This ſwelling generally 
appears, firſt, upon the lower extremities ; 
and there too only in the evening, diſap- 
pearing again in the morning. It is uſual- 
ly more conſiderable as the perſon has 
been more in an ere poſture during the 
day; but there are many inſtances of the 
exerciſe of walking preventing altogether 
its otherwiſe uſual coming on. Although 
this ſwelling appears at firſt only upon the 
feet and about the ankles; yet if the cau- 
ſes producing it continue to act, it gra- 
dually extends upwards, occupying the 
legs, thighs, and trunk of the body, and 
ſometimes even the head. Commonly the 


ſwelling of the lower extremities dimi- 


niſhes during the night; and in the morn- 
ing, the ſwelling of the face is moſt conſi- 
derable, which again generally diſappears 
almoſt entirely in the courſe of the day. 


MDCLXIX, 
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MDCLXIX. 


The terms of Anaſarca and Zeucophleg- 


matia have been commonly conſidered as 
fynonimous; but ſome authors have pro- 
poſed to confider them as denoting di- 
ftin diſeaſes. The authors who are of 
this laſt opinion employ the name of Ana- 

farca for that diſeaſe which begins in the 


tower extremities, and is from thence gra- 
dually extended upwards in the manner 1 


have juſt now deſcribed; while they term 
Leucophlegmatia, that in which the ſame 
kind of ſwelling appears even at ficſt very 


generally over the whole body. They ſeem 


to think alſo, that the two diſeafes proceed 
from different cauſes; and that, while the 
anaſarca may ariſe from the ſeveral cauſes 
in MDCXLVIIIL.—-MoDCLIX. the leuco- 
phlegmatia proceeds eſpecially from a de- 
ficiency of red blood, as we have mention- 
ed in MDCLX. et /eq, I cannot, however, 
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find any proper foundation for this di⸗ 
ſunction. For although in dropſies pro- 
ceeding from the cauſes mentioned ini 
MDCLX, et ſeq. the diſeaſe appears in 
ſome caſes more immediately affecting the 
whole body ; yet that does not eſtabliſh a 
difference from the common caſe of ana- 
farca: for the diſeaſe, in all its circum- 
ſtances, comes at length to be entirely the 
ſame; and in caſes occaſioned by a defi- 
ciency of red blood, I have frequently 
obſerved it to come on exactly in the 
manner of an anafarca; as above deſcribed. 


MDCLXX. 

An anaſarca is evidently a preternatural 
collection of ſerous fluid in the cellular tex- 
ture immediately under the ſkin. Some- 
times pervading the ſkin itſelf, it oozes out 
through the pores of the cuticle; and 
ſometimes, too groſs to paſs by theſe, it 

raiſes 
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the ſkin, not allowing the water to per- 


vade it, is compreſſed and hardened, and 


at the ſame time ſo much diſtended, as to 
give anaſarcous tumours an unuſual firm- 
neſa. It is in theſe laſt circumſtances alſo 
that an efrythemaric inflammation is ready 
to come upon anaſarcous ſwellings. 


MDCLXXI. 


An anaſarca may immediately ariſe from 
any of the ſeveral cauſes of dropſy which 
act more generally upon the ſyſtem: and 
even when other ſpecies of dropſy, from 


particular circumſtances, appear firſt; yet 


whenever theſe proceed from any cauſes 


more generally affecting the ſyſtem, an 


anaſarca ſooner or later comes always to be 
Joined with them. 


Vor. IV. T MbCLXXII. 


raiſes the cuticle in bliſters. Sometimes 
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The manner in which chis diſeaſe com- 
monly firſt appears, will be readily ex- 
plained by what I have ſaid in MCL. re- 
ſpecting the effects of the poſture of the 
| bodly. Its gradual progreſs, and its affec- 
ting, after ſome time, not only the cellular 
texture under the ſkin, but probably alſo 
much of the ſame texture in the internal 
parts, will be underſtood partly from the 
communication that is readily made be- 
tween the ſeveral parts of the cellular tex- 
ture; but eſpecially from the ſame general 
cauſes of the diſeaſe producing their ef- 
fects in every part of the body. It appears 
to me, that the water of anaſarcous ſwel- 
lings i is more readily communicated to the 
cavity of the therax, and to the lungs, than 
do the cavity of the abdomen, or to the 
viſcera contained in Its | 


MDCLXXIUE 
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MDCLXXIIT. 
An anaſarca is almoſt always attended 
with a ſcartity of urine; and the urine 

voided, is, from its ſcarcity, always of a 
high colour; and from the ſame cauſe, 
after cooling, readily lets fall z copious 
reddiſh ſediment. This ſcarcity of urine 
may ſometimes be owing to an obſtruction 
of the kidneys; but probably is generally 
occafioned by the watery parts of the blood 
running off into the cellular texture, and 
being thereby prevented from paſſin g in 
the uſual quantity to the kidneys. 

The diſeaſe is alſo generally attended 
with an unuſual degree of thirſt; a cir- 
cumſtance I would attribute to a like ab- 
ſtraction of fluid from the tongue and fau- 
ces, which are extremely ſenſible to every 
diminution of the fluids in theſe parts. 


"2 MDCLXXIV. 
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MDCLXXIV. 
The cure of anaſarea is to be attempted 
upon three general indications. 
1. The removing the remote cauſes of 
2 
2. The evacuation of 1 fluid al- 
ready collected in the cellular texture. 
3- The reſtoring the tone of the ſyſtem, 
the loſs of which may be conſidered in 
many caſes as the proximate cauſe of the 


MDCLXXV. 2 


The remote cauſes are very often ſuch 
as had not only been applied, but had alſo 
been removed, long before the diſeaſe 


came on, Although, therefore, their effects 


remain, the cauſes themſelves cannot be the 
objects of practice; but if the cauſes ftill 


continue to be applied, ſuch as intempe- 


rance, 
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rince, indolence, and ſorhe others, they 
muſt be removed. For the moſt part, the 
remote cauſes are certain diſeaſes previous 
w the dropſy, which are to be cured by 
the remedies particularly adapted to them, 
and cannot be treated of here. The curing 
of theſe, indeed, may be often difficult; but 
it was proper to lay down the preſent in- 
dication, in order to ſhow, that when theſe 
remote cauſes cannot be removed, the cure 
of the dropfy muſt be difficult, or perhaps 
impoſſible. In many caſes, therefore, the 
following indications will be to little pur- 
poſe; and particularly, that often the exe- 
cution of the ſecond will not only give the 
patient a great deal of fruitleſs trouble, but 
commonly alſo hurry on his fate. 


MDCLXXVI. 


The ſecond indication for evacuating 
the collected ſerum, may be ſometimes 
| Ty exece 
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execpted with advantage, and aften, at 

leaſt, with temporary relief. It may be per- 
formed in two ways. Firſt, by drawing off 
the water directly from the dropfical part. 
by openings made into it for that purpoſe: 
Or, ſecondly, by exciting certain ſerous 
excretions; in conſequence o which, an 
abſorption may be excited 1n the dropfical 
parts, and thereby the ſerum abſorbed and 
carried i into the blood- veſſels, may after- 
wards be directed to run out, or may ſpon- 
rancouſly paſs out, by one or other of the 
eee ee E | 


- MDCLXXVI. 


In an anafarca, the openings into the 

dropfical part are commonly to be made 
in ſome part of the lower extremities ; and 
will be moſt properly made by many ſmall 
_ punctures reaching the cellular texture, 
Formerly, confiderable inciſions were em- 
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pleyed for this purpoſe: but as any wound 
made in dropfical parts, which, in order 
to their healing, muſt neceſſarily inflame 
and ſuppurate, are liable to become gan- 
grendus ; ſo it is found to be much ſafer to 
make the openings by ſmall punctures on- 
ly, which may heal up by the firſt inten- 
tion. At the ſame time, even with reſpect 
to theſe punctures, it is proper to obſerve, 
that they ſhould be made at ſome diſtance 
from one another, and that care ſhould be 
taken to avoid making them in the moſt 
depending parts, 


MDCLXXVIIL. 


The water of anaſarcous limbs may bg 
ſometimes drawn off by pea- iſſues, made 
dy cauſtic a little below the knees; for as 
the great ſwelling of the lower extremities 
is chiefly occaſioned by the ſerous fluid 
exhaled into the upper parts conſtantly 

T 4 ___ falling 
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falling down to the lower; ſo the iſſues 
now mentioned, by evacuating the water 
from theſe upper parts, may very much 
relieve the whole of the diſeaſe. Unleſs, 
however, the iſſues be put in before the 
diſeaſe is far advanced, and before the 
parts have very much loft their tone, the 
places of the iſſues are ready to become 
affected with gangrene. 
Some practical writers have adviſed the 
employment of ſetons for the ſame pur- 
poſe that I have propoſed jiſſues; but 1 
apprehend, that ſetons will be more hable 


than iſſues to the accident juſt now men- 


tioned. 


MDCLXXIX. 

For the 8 of drawing out ſerum 
from anaſarcous limbs, bliſters have been 
applied to them, and ſometimes with great 
ſucceſs; but the bliſtered parts are ready 


to 
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to have a gangrene come upon them, Bli- 
Kering is therefore to be employed with 
great caution ; and perhaps only in the 
eircumſtances that I have mentioned above 
£ & be fit for the employment of iſſues. 


MDCLXXX. 

Colewort-leaves applied to the ſkin, rea- 
dily occaſion a watery exſudation from its 
ſurface; and applied to the feet and legs 
affected with anaſarca, have ſometimes 
drawn off the water very copiouſly, and 
with great advantage. 

Analogous, as I judge, to this, oiled filk- 
hoſe put upon the feet and legs, ſo as to ſhut 


out all communication with the external 
air, have been found ſometimes to draw a 


quantity of water from the pores of the 
ſkin, and are ſaid in this way to have re- 
lieved anaſarcous ſwellings: but 1n ſeveral 
« trials made, I have never found either the 


appli- 


* ** 
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application of theſe hoſe, or that of the 
colewort-leaves, of much ſervice. 
£ 5 = . 

MDCLXXXI. 

The ad means propoſed in MDCLEXVI. 
for drawing off the water from dropfical 
places, may be the employment of eme- 
tics, purgatives, diuretics, or ſudorifics. 


MDCLXXXIE. 


As ſpontaneous vomiting has ſome- 
times excited an abſorption in hydropic 
parts, and thereby drawn off the waters 


lodged in them, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


that vomiting excited by art may have the 


ſame effect; and accordingly it has been 
often practiſed with advantage. The prac- 
tice, however, requires that the ſtrong 
antimonial emetics be employed, and that 

= 
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they be repeated ms * ſhort in- 
tervals. 


Patients ſubmit more readily to the uſe 
of purgatives, than to that of emerics; 
and indeed they commonly bear the for- 
mer more eaſily than the latter. At the 
ſame time, there are no means we can em- 
ploy to procure a copious evacuation of 
ſerous fluids with greater certainty than 
the operation of purgati ves, and it is up- 


on theſe accounts that purging is the eva- 
cuation which has been moſt frequently, 
and perhaps with moſt ſucceſs, employed 
in dropſy. It has been generally found ne- 
ceſſary ta employ purgatives of the more 
draſtic kind ; which are commonly known, 
and need not be enumerated here. I be- 
lieve, indeed, that the more draſtic purga- 
Fives are the moſt effeQual for exciting ab- 
ſorption, 


%% F Aren 


ſorption, as their ſtimulus is moſt readily 
communicated to the other parts of the ſy- 
ſtem; but of late an opinion has prevailed, 
that ſome milder purgati ves may be em- 
ployed with advantage. This opinion has 
prevailed particularly with regard to the 
cryſtals vulgarly called the Cream of Tar- 
tar, which in large doſes, frequently re- 
peated, have ſometimes anſwered the pur- 
poſe of exciting large evacuations both by 
ſtool and urine, and has thereby cured 
dropſies. This medicine, however, has 
frequently failed, both in its operation 
and effects, when the draſtic purgatives 
have been more ſucceſsful. 
Practitioners have long ago obſerved, 


that, in the employment of purgatives, 
it is requiſite they be repeated after as 
ſhort 1ntervals as the patient can bear ; 

probably for this reaſon, that when the 
purging 15 not carried to the degree of 
ſoon exciting an abſorption, the evacua- 


tion 
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tion weakens the ſyſtem, and thereby in- 
creaſes the afflux of fluids to the hydropic 


parts. 


MDCLXXXIV. 


The kidneys afford a natural outlet for 

a great part of the watery fluids contained 
in the blood-veſſels; and the increafing 
the excretion by the kidneys to a conſider- 
able degree, is a means as likely as any 
other of exciting an abſorption in dropſical 
parts. It is upon this account that diure- 
tic medicines have been always properly 
employed in the cure of dropſy. The va- 
rious diuretics that may be employed, are 
enumerated in every treatiſe of the Mate- 
ria Medica and of the Practice of Phyſic, 
and therefore need not be repeated here. 
It happens, however, unluckily, that none 
of them are of very certain operation; 


neither is it well known why they ſome- 
times 
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times ſucceed, and why they ſo often fail; 
nor why one medicine ſhould prove of 
ſervice when another does not. It has been 
generally the fault of writers upon the 
Practice of Phyſic, that they give us in- 
ſtances of caſes in which certain medicines 
have proved very efficacious, but neglect 
to tell us in how many other inſtances the 
ſame have failed, 


MDCLXXXV. 
It deſerves to be particularly obſerved 
here, that there is hardly any diureric more 


certainly powerful than a large quantity 
of common water taken in by drinking. I 
have indeed obſerved above, in MDCLVIII. 
that a large quantity of water, of of watery 
liquors, taken in by drinking, has ſome- 
times proved a cauſe of dropſy; and 
practitioners have been formerly ſo much 
afraid that watery liquors taken in by 
25 77 75 drink 
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drinking might run off into dropſical 
places and increaſe the diſeafe, that they 
have generally enjoined the abſtaining, as 
much as poſſible, from ſuch liquors. Nay, 
it has been further aſſerted, that by avoid- 
ing this ſupply of exhalation, and by a 
total abſtinence from drink, dropſies have 
deen entirely cured, What concluſion is 
to be drawn from thefe facts is, however, 
very doubtful. A dropfy ariſing from a 
largo quantity of liquids taken in to the 
body has been a very rate occurrence; and 
there are, on the other hand, innumerable 


Dk SG. BP" 


inſtances of very large quantities of water 
having been taken in and running off again 
very quickly by ſtool and urine, without 

producing any degree of dropſy. With re- 
ſpect to the total abſtinence from drink, it 
is a practice of the moſt difficult execution; 
and therefore has been ſo ſeldom practi fed, 
that we cannot poſſibly know how far it 
might prove effectual. The practice of giv- 


ing 
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ing drink very ſparingly, has indeed been 
often employed: but in a hundred inſtan- 
ces, I have feen it carried to a great length 
without any manifeſt advantage; while, on 
the contrary, the practice of giving drink 
very largely has been found not only ſafe, 
but very often effectual in curing the diſ- 
eaſe. The ingenious and learned Dr. Mill- 
man has, in my opinion, been commend- 
ably employed in reſtoring the practice of 
giving large quantities of watery liquors 
for the cure of dropſy. Not only from 
the inſtances he mentions from his own 
practice, and from that of ſeveral eminent 
phyſicians in other parts of Europe, but 
alſo from many inſtances in the records 
of phyſic, of the good effects of drinking 
large quantities of mineral waters in the 


cure of dropſy, I can have no doubt of the 
practice recommended by Dr. Millman 
being very often extremely proper. I ap- 
prehend it to be eſpecially adapted to thoſe 

line" 6 
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caſes in which the cure is chiefly attempt- 
ed by diuretics. It is very probable, that 
| theſe medicines can hardly be carried 
in any quantity to the kidneys without 
being accompamied with a large portion of 
water ; and the late frequent employment 
of the cryſtals of tartar has often ſhown, 
that the diuretic effects of that medicine 
are almoſt only remarkable when accom- 
panied with a large quantity of water ; 
and that without this, the diuretic effects 
of the medicine ſeldom appear. I ſhall 
conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that 
as there are ſo many caſes of dropſy abſo- 
 tately incurable, the practice now under 
confideration may often fail, yet in moſt 
caſes it may be ſafely tried; and if it ap- 
pear that the water taken in paſles readily 
by the urinary ſecretion, and eſpecially 
that it increaſes the urine beyond the 
quantity of drink taken in, the practice 


5 "my probably be continued with great 


Yor .. U | | ad- 
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advantage: but, on the contrary, if the 
urine be not increaſed, or be not even in 
proportion to the drink taken in, it may 
be concluded, that the water thrown in 
runs off by the exhalants, and will aug- 
ment the diſcaſe. 


MDCLXXXVI. 


Another ſet of remedies which may be 
employed for exciting a ſerous excretion, 
and thereby curing dropſy, is that of ſu- 
dorifics. Such remedies, indeed, have been 
ſometimes employed ; but however uſeful 
they may have been thought, there are few 
accounts of their having effected a cure; 
and although I have had ſome examples of 
their ſacceſs, in moſt inſtances of their 
trial they have been ineffectual. 

Upon this ſubject it is proper to take 
notice of the ſeveral means that have been 
. propoſed and employed for diſſipating the 


humr 
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humidity of the body ; and particularly 
_* that of heat externally applied to the ſur- 
face of it. Of ſuch applications I have 
had no experience; and their propriety 
and utility muſt reſt upon the credit of 
the authors who relate them. I ſhall offer 
only this conjecture upon the ſubject: 
That if ſuch meaſures have been truely uſe- 
ful, as it has ſeldom been by the drawing 
out of any ſenfible humidity, it has pro- 
bably been by their reſtoring the perſpi- 
ration, which is ſo often greatly diminiſhed 
in this diſeaſe ; or, perhaps, by changing 
the ſtate of the ſkin, from the imbibing 
condition which 1s alleged to take place, 
into that of perſpiring. | 


MDCLXXXVII 
When, by the ſeveral means now men- 
tioned, we ſhall have ſucceeded in eva- 
cuating the water of dropſies, there will 
US then 
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then eſpecially be occaſion for our third 

indication ; which is, to teſtore the tone of 
the ſyſtem, the loſs of which is ſo often 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe. This indication, 
indeed, may properly have place from the 
very firſt appearance of the diſeaſe ; and 
certain meaſures adapted to this purpoſe 
may, upon ſuch firſt appearance, be em- 
ployed with advantage. In many caſes of 
a moderate diſeaſe, I am perſuaded that 
they may obviate any future increaſe of it. 


MWCLXXXVIII. 


Thus, upon what is commonly the firſt 
fymptom of anaſarca, that is, upon the | 
appearance of what are called Oedematous 
Swellings of the feet and legs, the three 
remedies of bandaging, friction, and ex- 
erciſe, have often been uſed with advan- 
tage. | 


MDcLXXXIX. 
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That ſome degree of external compreſ- 
ſion is ſuited to ſupport the tone of the 
veſſels, and particularly to prevent the ef- 
fects of the weight of the blood in dilating 
thoſe of the lower extremities, muſt be 
ſufficiently evident ; and the giving that 
compreſſion by a bandage properly applied, 
| has been often uſeful. In applying fuch 
a bandage, care is to be taken that the 
compreſſion may never be greater on the 
upper than on the lower part of the limb; 
and this, I think, can hardly ever be ſo 
certainly avoided, as by employing a pro- 
perly conſtructed laced ſtocking. 


MDCXC. 


Friction is another means by which the 
action of the blood-veſſels may be promo- 
U 3 ted, 
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ted, and thereby the ſtagnation of fluids in 
their extremities prevented. Accordingly, 
the uſe of the fleſh-bruſh has often contri- 
buted to diſcuſs œdematous ſwellings, It 
appears to me, that friction, for the pur- 
poſes now mentioned, 1s more properly 
employed in the morning, when the ſwel- 
ling is very much gone off, than in the 
evening, when any conſiderable degree of 
it has already come on. I apprehend alſo, 
that friction being made from below up- 
wards only, is more uſeful than when 
made alternately upwards and downwards. 
It has been common, inſtead of employing 
the fleſh-bruſh, to make the friction by 
warm and dry flannels; and this may in 
ſome caſes be the moſt convenient: but I 
cannot perceive that the impregnation of 
theſe flannels with certain dry fumes is of 
any benefit. 5 


MDCXCL, 
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With reſpect to exerciſe, I muſt obſerve, 
that although perſoits being much in an 
erect poſture during the day, may ſeem 
to increaſe the ſwelling which comes on at 
night; yet as the action of the muſcles has 
a great ſhare in promoting the motion of 
the venous blood, ſo I am certain, that as 
much exerciſe in walking as the patient 
can eaſily bear, will often prevent that œ- 
dematous ſwelling, which much ſtanding, 
and even fitting, would have brought on. 


MDCXCI.. 


Theſe meaſures, however, although they 
may be uſeful at the coming on of a drop- 
ſy, whoſe cauſes are not very powerful, 
will be often inſufficient in a more violent 


diſeaſe; and ſuch therefore will require 
more powerful remedies. "Theſe are, exer- 
v4 ciſe 
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ciſe and tonic medicines ; which may be 
employed both during the courſe of the 
diſeaſe and eſpecially after the water has 


- 


Exerciſe i is ſuited to aſſiſt in every func- 
tion of the animal ceconomy, particularly 
to promote perſpiration, and thereby pre- 
vent the accumulation of watery fluids in 
the body. I apprehend alſo, that it may 
be the moſt effectual means for preventing 
the ſkin from being in an imbibing ſtate; 
and, as has been hinted above on the ſub- 

_ ject of Emaciation (MDCVII.), I am per- 

ſuaded, that a full and large perſpiration 
will always be a means of exciting abſorp- 
tion in every part of the ſyſtem. Exerciſe, 
therefore, promiſes to be highly uſeful in 
dropſy; and any mode of it may be em- 
pays that the patient can moſt con ve- 
mently 
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niently admit of. It ſhould, however, al- 
ways be as much as he can eafily bear: and 
in anaſarca, the ſhare which the exerciſe 
of muſcles has in promoting the motion 
of the venous blood, induces me to think 
that bodily exerciſe, to whatever degree 
the patient can bear it, will always be the 
moſt uſeful. From ſome experience alſo, I 
am perſuaded, that by exerciſe alone, em- 
ployed early in the diſeaſe, many dropſies 
may be cured. 


MDCXCIV. 


Beſides exerciſe, various tonic remedies 
are properly employed to reſtore the tone 
of the ſyſtem. The chief of theſe are, cha- 
 Iybeates, the Peruvian bark, and various 
bitters. Theſe are not only ſuited to re- 
ſtore the tone of the ſyſtem in : general, 
bur are particularly uſeful in ſtrengthen- 
ing the Organs of digeſtion, which in drop- 

| ſies 
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ſies are frequently very much weakened: 
and for the ſame purpoſe alſo aromatics 
may be frequently joined with the tonics. 


'MDCXCV. 


Cold bathing is upon many occaſions 
the moſt powerful tonic we can employ ; 
but at the beginning of dropſy, when the 
debility of the ſyſtem is conſiderable, it 
can hardly be attempted with ſafety. Af- 
ter, however, the water of dropſies has been 
very fully evacuated, and the indication is 
to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem for preventing a 
relapſe, cold bathing may perhaps have a 
place, It is, at the ſame time, to be ad- 
mitted with caution ; and can ſcarcely 
be employed till the ſyſtem has otherwiſe 
recovered a good deal of vigour. When 
that indeed bas happened, cold bathing 
may be very uſeful in confirming and com- 
plering it, | 
5 MDCXCVI. 
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In perſons recovering from dropſy, 


while the ſeveral means now mentioned 
for ſtrengthening the ſyſtem are employ- 


ed, it will be proper at the ſame time to 


keep conſtantly in view the ſupport of the 
watery excretions ; and conſequently the 
keeping up the perſpiration by a great deal 
of exerciſe, and continuing the full flow of 
the urinary excretions by the frequent uſe 
of diuretics. 
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Tux preternatural collection of ſerous 
fluid in the thorax, to which we give the 
appellation of Hydrothorax, occurs more 
frequently than has been imagined. Its 
prefence, however, is not always to be 

very certainly known; and it often takes 
place to a conſiderable degree before it be 

diſcovered, = 
MDCXCvIII. 
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Theſe collections of watery fluids in the 
thorax, are found in different fituations. 
Very often the water is found at the ſame 
time in both ſacs of the pleura, but fre- 
quently in one of them only. Sometimes 
it is found in the pericardium alone ; but 
for the moſt part it only appears there 
when at the ſame time a collection is pre- 
ſent in one or both cavities of the thorax. 
In ſome inſtances, the collection is found to 
be only in that cellular texture of the lungs 
which ſurrounds the bronchiz, without 
there being at the ſame time any effuſion 
into the cavity of the thorax, 

Pretty. frequently the water collected 
conſiſts chiefly of a great number of hy- 
datides in different ſituations ; ſometimes 
ſeemingly floating in the cavity, but fre- 
quently ee with and attached to 

par- 
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particular parts of the internal ſurface of 
the pleura, 


MDCXCIX. 


. From the collection of water being thus 
| in various fituations and circumſtances, 
\ | ſymptoms ariſe which are different in dif- 
| eee and frm chives be defkites 
often difficult to aſcertain the preſence and 
nature of the affection. I ſhall, however, 
endeavour here to point out the moſt com- 
mon ſymptoms, and eſpecially thoſe of that 
principal and moſt frequent form of the 
diſeaſe, when the ſerous fluid is preſent in 
both ſacs of the pleura, or, as we uſually 
{peak, in both cavities of the thorax. 


MDCC. 


The diſeaſe frequently comes on with ; 
ſenſe of anxiety about the lower part of 
the ſternum. This, before it has ſubſiſt- 

ed 
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ed long, comes to be joined with ſome 
difficulty of breathing; which at firſt ap- 
pears only upon the perſon's moving a little 
faſter than uſual, upon his walking up an 
acclivity, or upon his aſcending a ſtair- 
caſe : but after ſome time, this difficulty 
of breathing becomes more conſtant and 
conſiderable, eſpecially during the night, 
when the body is in a horizontal ſituation, 
Commonly, at the ſame time, lying upon 
one fide is more eaſy than upon the other, 
or perhaps lying upon the back more eaſy 
than upon either fide. Theſe circumſtan- 
ces are uſually attended with a frequent 
cough, that 1s at firſt dry ; but which, af- 
ter ſome time, is accompanied with an ex- 
pectoration of thin mucus. 
With all theſe ſymptoms, the hydro- 
thorax is not certainly diſcovered, as the 
ſame ſymptoms often attend other diſ- 
eaſes of the breaſt. When, however, a- 


long with theſe ſymptoms, there is at the 


ſame 
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fame time an cedematous ſwelling of the 


feet and legs, a leucophlegmatic paleneſs of 
the face, and a ſcarcity of urine, the exiſt- 
ence of a hydrothorax can be no longer 
doubtful. Some writers have told us, that 
ſometimes in this diſcaſe, before the ſwell- 
ing of the feet comes on, a watery ſwelling 
of the ſcrotum appears : but I have never 
met with any inſtance of this. | 


MDCCL 

Whilſt the preſence of the diſeaſe is 
ſomewhat uncertain, there is a ſymptom 
which ſometimes takes place, and has been 
thought to be a certain characteriſtic of it ; 
and that is, when, ſoon after the patient has 
fallen aſleep, he is ſuddenly awaked with 
a ſenſe of anxiety and difficult breathing, 


and with a violent palpitation of the heart. 
Theſe feelings immediately require an erect 

poſture ; and very often the difficulty of 
breathing 


breathing continues to require and to pre- 
vent ſleep for a great part of the night. 
This ſymptom I have frequently found at- 
tending the diſeaſe ; but I have alſo met 
with ſeveral inſtances in which this ſymp- 
tom did not appear. I muſt remark fur- 
ther, that I have not found this ſymptom 
attending the empyema, or any other diſ- 
eaſe of the thorax ; and therefore, when it 
attends a difficulty of breathing, accompa- 
nied with any the ſmalleſt ſymptom of 
dropſy, I have had no doubt in concluding 
the preſence of water in the cheſt, and have 
always had my judgment confirmed by the 
ſymptoms which afterwards appeared, 


MDCCII. 


The hydrothorax often occurs with 
very few, or almoſt none, of the ſymp- 
roms above mentioned ; and is not, there- 
fore, very certainly diſcovered till ſome 
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others appear. The moſt deciſive tymp⸗ 
tom is a fluctuation of water in the cheſt, 


perceived by the patient himſelf, or by the 


dody. Ho far the method propoſed by 
Auenbrugger will apply to aſcertain the 
preſence of water and the quantity of it in 


the cheſt, I have not had occaſion or op- 


portunity to obſerve. 

It has been faid, that in this diſeaſe ſome 
tumour appears upon the ſides or upon the 
back; but I have not met with any in- 
ſtance of this. In one inſtance of the diſ- 
eaſe, I found one fide of the thorax con- 


| ſiderably enlarged, the ribs ſtanding out 
- farther on that ſide than upon the other. 


A numbneſs and a degree of palſy in one 
or both arms, has been frequently obſer- 
ved to attend a hydrothorax. 

Soon after this diſeaſe has made ſome 
progrefs, the pulſe commonly becomes ir- 
regular, and frequently intermitting: but 

e this 
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chis happens in ſo many other diſeaſes of 
the breaſt, that; unleſs when it is attended 
with ſome other of the above-mentioned 
Iymptoms, it cannot be conſidered as de- 
noting the hydrothorax; 

Mpccii. 

This diſeaſe, as other dropſies, is com- 
monly attended with thirſt and a ſcarcity of 
_ urine, to be explained in the ſame manner 
as in the caſe of anaſarca (MDCLXXIII.) 
The hydrothorax, however, is ſometimes 
without thirſt, or any other febrile ſymp- 
tom ; although [ believe this happens in 
the caſe of partial affections only, or when 
a more general affection is yet but in a 
ſlight degree. In both caſes; however, and 
more eſpecially when the diſeaſe is conſi- 
derably advanced, ſome degree of fever is 
generally preſent: and I apprehend it to 
be in ſuch caſe, that the perſons affected 
are more than uſually ſenſible to cold, and 
+ 4 com- 
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complain of the coldneſs of the air when 
chat is not perceived by other perſons. 


MDCCIV. 


The hydrothorax ſometimes appears a- 
lone, without any other ſpecies of dropſy = 
being preſent at the ſame time: and in this 
caſe the diſeaſe, for the moſt part, is a par- 
tial affection, as being either of one fide of 
the thorax only, or being a collection of 
hydatides in one part of the cheſt. The 
hydrothorax, however, is very often a 
part of more univerſal dropſy, and when 
at the ſame time there is water in all the 
three principal cavities and in the cellular 
texture of a great part of the body. I have 

met with ſeveral inſtances, in which ſuch 
univerſal dropſy began firſt by an effuſion 
into the thorax. The hydrothorax, how- 
ever, more frequently comes on from an 
anaſarea gradually increafing ; and, as I 

have 
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have ſaid above, the general diatheſis ſeems 
often to affect the thorax ſooner than it 
does either the head or the abdomen. 


"2 


MDCCV. 


This diſeaſe ſeldom admits of a cure, or 
even of alleviation, from remedies. It 
commonly proceeds to give more and more 

difficulty of breathing, till the action of 
the lungs be entirely interrupted by the 
quantity of water effuſed ; and the fatal 
event frequently happens more ſuddenly 
than was expected. In many of the in- 
ſtances of a fatal hydrothorax, I have re- 
marked a ſpitting of blood to come on ſe- 
veral days before the patient died. 


MDCCVI. 


The cauſe of hydrothoras is often ma- 
nifeſtly one or other of the general cauſes 
8 of 
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of dropſy pointed out above: but what ix 
is that determines theſe general cauſes to 
act more eſpecially in the thorax, and par- 
ticularly what it is that produces the par- 
tial collections that occur there, I do not 
find to be eaſily aſcertained. 


From what has been ſaid above, it will 
be evident, that the cure of hydrothorax 
muſt be very much the ſame with that of 
anaſarca; and when the former is joined 
with the latter as an effect of the ſame ge- 
neral diatheſis, there can be no doubt of 
the method of cure being the fame in 

both. Even when the hydrothorax is a- 
lone, and the diſcaſe partial, from parti- 
cular cauſes acting in the thorax only, 


there can hardly be any other meaſures 


employed, than the general ones propoſed 
above. There is only one particular mea- 
| | | PR 
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fare adapted to the hydrothorax; and that 
is, the drawing off the accumulated waters 
by a paracenteſis of the thorax, 


MDCCVIII. 


To what caſes this operation may be 
moſt properly adapted, I find it difficulr 
to determine. Thar it may be executed 
with ſafety, there is no doubt; and that it 
has been ſometimes practiſed with ſucceſs, 
ſeems to be very well vouched. When 
the diſeaſe depends upon a general hydro- 
pic diatheſis, it cannot alone prove a cure, 
but may give a temporary relief; and 
when other remedies ſeem to be employed 
with advantage, the drawing off the wa- 
ter may very much favour a complete 
cure. I have not, however, been ſo fortu- 
nate as to ſee it practiſed with any ſucceſs; 
and eyen where it was moſt promiſing, 


R 4 that 
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nr. 


Of AsCITEs,or Dzorsr of the Lowe x BELLY. 


Tus name of Aſcites is given to every 
collection of waters cauſing a general ſwell- 
ing and diſtenſion of the lower belly; and 
ſuch collections are more frequent than 
thoſe which happen in the thorax. 

to 5 


The collections in the lower belly, like 
thoſe of the thorax, are found in different 
| | fitua- 
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ſituations. Moſt commonly they are in 
the ſac of the peritonæum, or general ca- 
vity of the abdomen : but they often be- 
gin by ſacs formed upon, and connected 
with, one or other of the viſcera ; and per- 
haps the moſt frequent inſtances of this 
kind occur in the ovaria of females. Some- 
times the water of aſcites is found entirely 
without the peritonæum, and between this 
and the abdominal muſcles. | 


MDCCXI, 

Theſe collections connected with parti. 
cular viſcera, and thoſe formed without 
the peritonzum, form that diſeaſe which 
authors have termed the ency/ted dropfy, or 
hydrops faccatus. Their preciſe ſeat, and 
even their exiſtence, is very often difficult 
to be aſcertained, They are generally 
formed by collections of hydatides. 


MDCCXIL 
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In the moſt ordinary caſe, that of ab- 
dominal dropſy, the ſwelling at firſt is in 
ſome meaſure over the whole belly, but 
generally appears moſt confiderable in the 
epigaſtrium. As the diſeaſe, however, ad- 
vances, the ſwelling becomes more uniform 
over the whole. The diſtenſion and ſenſe 
of weight, though confiderable, vary a 
little according as the poſture of the body 
is changed; the weight being felt the moſt 
upon the fide on which the patient lies, 
while at the ſame time on the oppoſite fide 
the diſtenſion becomes ſomewhat leſs. In 
almoſt all the inſtances of aſcites, the fluc- 
tuation of the water within, may be per- 
ceived by the practitioner's feeling, and 
ſometimes by his hearing. This percep- 
tion of fluctuation does not certainly di- 
ſtinguiſh the different ſtates of dropſy ; but 
ſerves very well to diſtinguiſh dropſy from 

| tym- 


tympanies, from caſes of phyſconia, and 
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from the ſtate of pregnancy in women. 


MDCCXIII. 

An aſcites frequently occurs when no 
other ſpecies of dropſy does at the ſame 
time appear ; but ſometimes the aſcites 
is a part only of univerſal dropſy. In 
this caſe, it uſually comes on in conſe- 
quence of an anaſarca, gradually increa- 
ſing ; but its being joined with anaſarca, 
does not always denote any general dia- 
theſis, as for the moſt part an aſcites ſoon- 
er or later occaſions cedematous ſwellings 
of the lower extremities, When the col- 
lection of water in the abdomen, from 
whatever cauſe, becomes conſiderable, it 
is always attended with a difficulty of 
breathing: but this ſymptom occurs often 
when, at the ſame time, there is no water 
in the thorax. The aſcites is ſometimes 
| b 2 
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nfiaccompanied with any fever; but fre- 
quently there is more or leſs of fever pre- 
ſent with it. The diſeaſe is never conſider- 
able, without being attended with thirſt 
and a ſcarcity of urine. 


| MDCCXIV., 


| In the diagnoſis of aſcites, the greateſt 


difficulty that occurs, is in diſcerning when 
the water Is in the cavity of the abdomen, 
or when it is in the different ſtates of en- 
cyſted dropſy above mentioned. There 
is, perhaps, no certain means of aſcertain- 
ing this in all caſes; but in many we may 
attempt to form ſome judgement with re- 
gard to it. 

When the antecedent circumſtances 
give ſuſpicion of a general hydropic dia- 


theſis ; when at the ſame time ſome de- 
gree of dropſy appears in other parts of 
the body ; and when, from its firſt appear- 
ance, the ſwelling has been equally over 

8 the 
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the whole belly, we may generally pre 
ſame that the water is in the cavity of the 
abdomen. But when an aſcites has not 
been preceded by any remarkable cachec- 
tic ſtate of the ſyſtem, and when at its 
beginning the tumour and tenfion had 
appeared in one part of the belly more 
than another, there is reaſon to ſuſpect an 
encyſted dropſy. Even when the tenfion 
and tumour of the belly have become ge- 
neral and uniform over the whole; yet if 
the ſyſtem of the body in general appear to 
be little affected; if the patient's ſtrength 
be little impaired.; if the appetite conti- 
nue pretty entire, and the natural ſleep 
be little interrupted; if the menſes in fe- 
males continue to flow as uſual; if there 
be yet no anaſarca; or, though it may have 
already taken place, if it be ſtill confined 
to the lower extremities, and there be no 
leucophlegmatic paleneſs or fallow colour 


in the countenance ; if there be no fever, 


nor 
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nor ſo much thirſt, or ſcarcity of urine, as 


occur in a more general affection; then, 
according as more of theſe different eir- 
cumſtances take place, there will be the 


ſtronger ground for ſuppoſing the aſcites 
to be of the encyſted kind. 


The chief exception to be made from this 


as a general rule, will, in my opinion, be 


when the aſcites may, with much probabi- 


ty, be preſumed to have come on in con- 
ſequence of a ſcirrhous liver; which, I ap- 
prehend, may occafion a collection of wa- 
ter in the cavity of the abdomen, while the 
general ſyſtem of the body may not be o- 
therwiſe much affected. 


MDccxv. 


With reſpect to the cure of aſcites 
when of the encyſted kind, it does not, ſo 
far as I know, admit of any. When the 
collection of water is in the abdominal 
cavity alone, without any other ſpecies of 
| dropſy 
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dropſy preſent at the ſame time, I appre- 
hend the aſcites, will always be of difficult 
cure; for it may be preſumed to depend 
upon a ſcirrhofity of the liver, or other 


conſiderable affection of the abdominal 


viſcera, which I conceive to be of very dif- 


ficult cure, and therefore the aſcites de- 
pending upon them. At the ſame time, 
ſuch caſes may often admit of a temporary 


relief by the paracenteſis. 

MDCCXVI. 
When the aſcites is a part of univerſal 
dropſy, it may, as far as other caſes of that 


kind can, admit of a cure; and it will be 


obvious, that ſuch a cure muſt be obtained 
by the ſame means as above propoſed for 


the cure of general anaſarca. 


W frequently happens, that the aſcites 1s 
attended with a diarrhœa; and, in that 
caſe, does not admit of the uſe of purga- 
tives 
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tives ſo freely as caſes of anaſarca com- 
monly do. It is therefore often to be 
treated by diuretics almoſt alone. 

The diuretics that may be employed, 
are chiefly thoſe above-mentioned ; but in 
aſcites, a peculiar one has been found out. 
It is a long-continued gentle friction of the 
ſkin over the whole of the abdomen, by 
the fingers dipped in oil. This has ſome- 
times been uſeful in exciting an increaſed 
flow of urine; but in moſt of the trials of 
it which I have known made, it has failed 
in producing that effect. 


The aſcites admits of a particular means 


for immediately drawing off the collec- 


ted waters; and that is the well-known 


operation of the paracenteſis of the abdo- 
men. In what circumſtances of aſcites 
this operation can moſt properly be pro- 


Vol. IV. — poſed; 
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poſed, it is difficult to determine; but, 16 
far as I can judge, it muſt be regulated by 
very much the ſame conſiderations as 
thoſe above mentioned with regard to the 
paracenteſis of the thorax. 

The manner of performing the paracen- 
teſis of the abdomen, and the precautions 
to be taken with reſpect to it, are now ſo 
commonly known, and delivered in fo 
many books, that it is altogether unneceſ- 
ſary for me to offer any directions upon 
that ſubject here; eſpecially after the full 
and judicious information and directions 
given by Mr BELL, in the ſecond volume 
of his Syſtem of Surgery. 


CHAP. 
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OrGENERAL SWELLINGS, ARISING FROM 


AN INCREASED BULK OF THE WHOLE 
SUBSTANCE OF PARTICULAR PARTS. 


- MDCCXVI. 


TON the ſubjects of this chapter, ſe- 
veral noſological difficulties occur, 


and particularly with reſpect to admitting 
the Phyſconia into the order of General 
Swellings. Art preſent, however, it is not 
neceſſary for me to diſcuſs this point, as I 
am here to omit entirely the conſidera- 

8 3 tion 
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tion of Phyſconia ; both becauſe it can ſel- 
dom admit of any ſucceſsful practice, and 
becauſe I cannot deliver any thing uſeful 


either with regard to the pathology or 
practice in ſuch a diſeaſe. 


The only other genus of diſeaſe com- 
prehended under the title of the preſenr 
chapter, is the Rachitis; and this being 
both a proper example of the clafs of Ca- 
chexy, and of the order of Intumeſcentiæ or 
General Swellings, I ſhall offer ſome ob- 
fervations with regard to it. 


Or RAcHiT1s, ox RICKETS. 


DMCCXX. | 
TxH1s diſeaſe has been ſuppoſed to have 
appeared only in modern times, and not 
above two hundred years ago. This opi- 

nion, 
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nion, notwithſtanding it has been main- 
tained by perſons of the moſt reſpectable 
authority, appears to me, from many con- 
ſiderations, improbable; but it is a point 
of too little conſequence to detain my 
readers here. The only application of it 
which deſerves any notice is, that it has 
led to a notion of the diſeaſe having ariſen 
from the lues venerea, which had certain- 
ly made its firſt appearance in Europe not 
very long before the date commonly aſ- 
ſigned for the appearance of rachitis : but 6 I 
I ſhall hereafter ſhow, that the ſuppoſed = 
connection between the Siphylis and Ra- 1 
chitis is without foundation. 


MDCCXXI. 


In delivering the hiſtory of the Rickets, I 
muſt, in the firſt place, obſerve, that with 
reſpect to the antecedents of the diſeaſe, e- pl 1 
very thing to be found in authors upon F5 | | 
| Y 3 this | 
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this ſubject, appears to me to reſt upon a 
very uncertain foundation. In particular, 
with reſpect to the ſtate of the parents 
whoſe offspring become affected with this 
diſeaſe, I have met with many inſtances of 
it in children from ſeemingly healthy pa- 
rents; and have met hkewiſe with many 
inſtances of children who never became 
affected with it, although born of parents 
who, according . to the common accounts, 
ſhould have produced a rickety offspring : 
ſo that, even making allowance for the 
uncertainty of fathers, I do not find the 
general opinion of authors upon this ſub- 
Je to be properly ſupported. 


MDCCXXII. 


The diſeaſe, however, may be juſtly 
conſidered as proceeding from parents; for 
it often appears in a great number of the 
ſame family: and my obſervation leads 

me 
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me to judge, that it originates more fre- 
quently from mothers than from fathers. 
So far as I can refer the diſeaſe of the 
children to the ſtate of the parents, it has 
appeared to me moſt commonly to ariſe 
from ſome weakneſs, and pretty frequently 
from a ſcrophulons habit, in the mother. 
To conclude the ſubject, I muſt remark, 
that in many caſes I have not been able to 
diſcern the condition of the parents, to 

which I could refer it. J 
When nurſes, other than the mothers, 
have been employed to ſuckle children, it 
has been ſuppoſed that ſuch nurſes have 
frequently given occaſion to the diſeaſe : 
and when nurſes have both produced and 
have ſuckled children who became ric- 
kety, there may be ground to ſuſpect their 
having occaſioned the diſeaſe in the chil- 
dren of other perſons : but I have had 
few opportunities of aſcertaining this mat- 
ter. It has in ſome meaſure appeared 
Y 4 Le) 
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o me that thoſe nurſes are moſt likely ti 
produce this diſeaſe, who give infants a 
large quantity of very watery milk, and 
who continue to ſuckle them longer than 
the uſual time. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, I am of opinion, that hired nurſes ſel- 
dom occaſion this diſeaſe, unleſs when a 
prediſpoſition to it has proceeded from the 


parents. 


MDCCXXUII. 


With regard to the other antecedents, 
which have been uſually enumerated by 
authors as the remote cauſes of this dif- 
eaſe, I judge the accounts given to be ex- 
tremely fallacious ; and I am very much 
perſuaded, that the circumſtances in the 
rearing of children, have lefs effect in pro- 
ducing rickets than has been imagined. It 
is indeed not unlikely, that ſome of theſe 
circumſtances mentioned as remote cauſes 


wy 
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may favour, while other circumſtances 
may reſiſt, the coming on of the diſeaſe ; 
but at the ſame time, I doubt if any of 
the former would produce it where there 
was no prediſpoſition in the child's ori- 
ginal conſtitution. This opinion of the 
remote cauſes, I have formed from ob- 
ſerving, that the diſeaſe comes on when 
none of theſe had been applied ; and more 
frequently that many of them had been 
applied without occaſioning the diſeaſe. 
Thus the learned ZEvTANI alleges, that the 


diſeaſe is produced by an acid from the 


milk with which a child 1s fed for the firſt 


nine months of its life: but almoſt all 


children are fed with the ſame food, and 


in which alſo an acid is always produced; 


while, at the ſame time, not one in a thou- 
ſand of the infants ſo fed becomes affec- 
ted with the rickets. If, therefore, in the 
infants who become affected with this diſ- 
eaſe, a peculiarly noxious acid is produ- 


ced, 


2 . & 
N ” 
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ced, we muſt ſeek for ſome peculiar cauſe 
of its production, either in the quality of 


the milk, or in the conſtitution of the 


child ; neither of which, however, Mr Ze- 
viani has explained. I cannot indeed be- 
lieve that the ordinary acid of milk has 
any ſhare in producing this diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe I have known many inſtances of the 
acid being produced and occaſioning va- 
rious diſorders, without, however, its ever 
producing rickets. 

Another of the remote cauſes commonly 
aſſigned, is the child's being fed with un- 
fermented farinaceous food. But over the 
whole world children are fed with ſuch 
farinacea, while the diſeaſe of rickets is a 
rare occurrence :_and I have known many 


inſtances where children have been fed with 


a greater than uſual proportion of ferment- 
ed farinacea, and alſoagreaterproportion of 
animal food, without theſe preventing the 
duteaſe. In my apprehenſion, the like ob- 
ſer- 
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ſervations might be made with reſpect ta 
moſt of the circumſtances that have been 
mentioned as the remote cauſes of rickets. 


' MDCCXRIV. 


Having thus offered my opinion con- 
cerning the ſuppoſed antecedents of this 
diſeaſe, I proceed now to mention the phe- 
nomena occurring after it has actually 
come on. | 
The diſeaſe ſeldom appears before the 
ninth month, and ſeldom begins after the 
ſecond year, of a child's age. In the in- 
terval between theſe periods, the appear- 
ance of the diſeaſe is ſometimes ſooner, 
ſometimes later; and commonly at firſt the 
diſeaſe comes on ſlowly. The firſt ap- 
Pearances are, a flaccidity of the fleſh, the 
body at the ſame time becoming lcaner, 
though food be taken in pretty largely. 
The head appears large with reſpect to tho 


body ; 


AJ N 9 
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body; with the fontanelle, and perhaps the 
ſutures, more open than uſual in children 
of the ſame age. The head continues to 
grow larger; in particular, the forehead 

becoming unuſually prominent; and at the 
ſame time the neck continues flender, or 
ſeems to be more ſo, in proportion to the 
head. The dentition is ſlow, or much 
later than uſual; and thoſe teeth which 
come out, readily become black, and fre- 
quently again fall out. The ribs loſe their 
convexity, and become flattened on the 
ſides; while the ſternum is puſhed out- 
ward, and forms a ſort of ridge. At the 
ſame time, or perhaps ſooner, the epiphy- 
ſes at the ſeveral joints of the limbs be- 
come ſwelled; while the limbs between the 
joints appear, or perhaps actually become, 
more ſlender. The bones ſeem to be every 
where flexible, becoming variouſly diſtort- 
ed; and particularly the ſpine of the back 
becoming incurvated in different parts of 
| Its 
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its length. If the child, at the time the diſ- 
eaſe comes on, had acquired the power of 
walking, it becomes daily more feeble in its 
motions, and more averſe to the exertion of 
them, loſing at length the power of walk- 
ing altogether. Whilſt theſe ſymptoms 
go on increaſing, the abdomen is always 
full, and preternaturally tumid. The ap- 
petite is often good, but the ſtools are ge- 
nerally frequent and looſe. Sometimes the 
faculties of the mind are impaired, and 
ſtupidity or fatuity prevails; but com- 
monly a premature ſenſibility appears, and 
they acquire the faculty of ſpeech ſooner 
than uſual. At the firſt coming on of 
the diſeaſe, there is generally no fever at- 
tending it: but it ſeldom continues long, 
ell a frequent pulſe, and other febrile 
ſymptoms, come to be conſtantly preſent. 
With theſe ſymptoms the diſeaſe proceeds, 
and continues in ſome inſtances for ſome 

years; but very often, in the courſe of 
| that 
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that time, the diſeaſe ceaſes to advance; 
and the health is entirely eſtabliſhed, ex- 
cept that the diſtorted limbs, produced 
during the diſeaſe, continue for the reſt of 
life. In'other caſes, however, the diſcaſe 
proceeds increaſing, till it has affected al- 
moſt every function of the animal cecono- 
my, and at length terminates in death. 
The variety of ſymptoms which in ſuch 
caſes appear, it does not ſeem neceſſary 
to enumerate, as they are not eſſential to 
the conſtitution of the diſeaſe, but are 
merely conſequences of the more violent 
conditions of it. In the bodies of thoſe 
who have died, various morbid affections 
have been diſcovered in the internal parts. 
Moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen have 
been found to be preternaturally enlarged. 
The lungs have alſo been found in a mor- 
bid ſtate, ſeemingly from ſome inflam- 
mation that had come on towards the end 
of the diſcaſe. The brain has been com- 


monly 
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monly found in a flaccid ſtate, with effu- 
fions of a ſerous fluid into its cavities. 
Very univerſally the bones have been found 
very ſoft, and ſo much ſoftened as to be 
readily cut by a knife. The fluids have 
been always found in a diflolved ſtate, and 
the muſcular parts very ſoft and tender ; 
and the whole of the dead body without 
any degree of that rigidity which is fv 
common in almoſt all others, 


MDCCXXV. 


From theſe circumſtances of the diſeaſe, 
it ſeems to conſiſt in a deficiency of that 
matter which ſhould form the ſolid parts 
of the body. This eſpecially appears in 
the faulty ſtate of offification, ſeemingly 
depending upon the deficiency of that 
matter which ſhould be depoſited in the 
membranes which are deſtined to become 
bony, and ſhould give them their due ſirm- 


89 x 
nel; 
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neſs and bony hardneſs. It appears that 
this matter is not ſupplied in due quanti- 
ty ; but that, in place of it, a matter fitted 
to increaſe their bulk, particularly in the 
epiphyſes, is applied too largely. What 
this deficiency of matter depends upon, is 
difficult to be aſcertained. It may be a 
fault in the organs of digeſtion and aſſi - 
milation, which prevents the fluids in ge- 
neral from being properly prepared; or it 
may be a fault in the organs of nutrition, 
which prevents the ſecretion of a proper 
matter to be applied. With reſpect to the 
latter, in what it may conſiſt, I am en- 
tirely ignorant, and cannot even diſcern 
that ſuch a condition exiſts: but the former 
cauſe, both in its nature and exiſtence, is 
more readily pereeived; and it is probable 
that it has a conſiderable influence in the 
matter; as in rachitic perſons a thinner 
ſtate of the blood, both during life and af- 
ter death, ſo commonly appears. It is this 

ſtate 


ieee as 
ſtare of the fluids, or a deficiency of bony 


matter in them, that I conſider as the proxi- 


mate cauſe of the diſeaſe ; and which a- 
gain may in ſome meaſure depend upon 
a general laxity and debility of the moving 
fibres of the organs that perform the func- 
tions of digeſtion and aſſimilation. 


MDCCXXVI. 


There is, however, ſomething ftill want- 
ing to explain, why theſe circumſtances 
diſcover themſelves at a particular time of 
life, and hardly ever either before or after 
a certain period; and as to this I would 
offer the following conjectures. Nature 
having intended that human life thould 
proceed in a certain manner, and that cer- 

rain functions ſhould be exerciſed at a cer- 
' tain period of life only; ſo it has general- 


ly provided, that at that period, and not 


"ſooner, the body ſhould be fitted for the ex- 
Vol. IV. 7 
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erciſe of the functions ſuited to it. To ap- 
ply this to our preſent ſubject, Nature ſeems 
to have intended that children ſhould walk 
only at twelve months old; and according- 
ly has provided, that againſt that age, and 
no ſooner, a matter ſhould be prepared fit 
to give that firmneſs to the bones which is 
neceſſary to prevent their bending too ea- 
ſily under the weight of the body. Nature, 
however, is not always ſteady and exact 
in executing her own purpoſes ; and if 
therefore the preparation of bony matter 
ſhall not have been made againſt the 
time there 1s particular occaſion for it, 
the diſeaſe of rickets, that is, of ſoft and 
flexible bones, muſt come on; and will 
diſcover itſelf about the particular pe- 


riod we have mentioned. Further, it will 


be equally probable, that if at the pe- 
riod mentioned the bones ſhall have ac- 
quired their due firmneſs, and that nature 
goes on in preparing and ſupplying the 

OT Rr . 
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proper bony matter, it may be preſumed, 
that againſt the time a child is two years 
old, ſuch a quantity of bony matter will 
be applied as to prevent the bones from 
becoming again ſoft and flexible during 
the reſt of life; unleſs it happen, as in- 
deed it ſometimes does, that certain cau- 

ſes occur to waſh out again the bony 
matter from the membranes in which it 
had been depoſited. The account I have 
now given of the period at which the 
rickets occur, ſeems to confirm the opi- 
nion of its proximate cauſe being a defi- 
ciency of bony matter in the fluids of the 


body. 
MDCCXXVIIL 


It has been frequently ſuppoſed, that a 
ſiphylitic taint has a ſhare in producing 
rickets; but ſuch a ſuppoſition is altogether 
improbable. If our opinion of the rickets 

Z 2 ba- 
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having exiſted in Europe before the fi- 
phylis was brought into it, be well found- 
ed, it will then be certain that the diſ- 
eaſe may be occaſioned without any ſi- 
phylitic acrimony having a ſhare in its 
production. But further, when a fiphy- 
kric acrimony is tranſmitted from the pa- 
rent to the offspring, the ſymptoms do not 
appear at a particular” time of life only, 
and commonly more early than the period 
of rickets : the ſymptoms alſo are very 
different from thoſe of rickets, and unac- 
companied with any appearanee of the 
latter: and, laſtly, the ſymptoms of fi- 
phylis are cured by means which, in the 
caſe of rickets, have either no effect, or a 
bad one. It may indeed poſſibly happen, 
that ſiphylis and rickets may appear in the 
ſame perſon; but it is to be conſidered 
as an accidental complication: and the 
very few inſtances of it that have occur- 
red, are by no means ſufficient to eſtabliſh 

any 
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any neceſſary connection between the two 


diſeaſes. 


MDCCXXVIII. 


With reſpect to the deficiency of bony 
matter, which I conſider as the proximate 
cauſe of rickets, ſome further conjectures 
might be offered concerning its remote 
cauſes ; but none of them appear to me 
very ſatisfying ; and whatever they might 
be, it appears to me they muſt again be 
reſolved into the ſuppoſition of a genera! 
laxity and debility of the ſyſtem. 


MDCCXXIX. 


It is upon this ſuppoſition almoſt alone 
that the cure of rickets has entirely pro- 
ceeded. The remedies have been ſuch 
eſpecially as were ſuited to improve che 
tone of the ſyſtem in general, or of te 
2 3 ſtomach 
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ſtomach * particular: and we know that 


the latter are not only ſuited to improve 
the tone of the ſtomach itſelf, but by that 
means to improve alſo the tone of the 
whole ſyſtem, 


MDCCXXRX. 


Of tonic remedies, one of the moſt pro- 
miſing ſeems to have been cold bathing; 
and I have found it the moſt powerful in 
preventing the diſeaſe. For a long time 
paſt, it has been the practice in this coun- 
try, with people of all ranks, to waſh 
their children from the time of their birth 
with cold watcr ; and from the time that 
children are a month old, it has been the 
practice wich people of better rank to have 
them dipped entirely in cold water every 
morning: and wherever this practice has 
been purſued, I have not met with any in- 


ſtance of rickets, Amongſt ovr common 


people, 


Es 


ie 2, 


people, although they waſh their children 


with cold water only, yet they do not ſo 
commonly practiſe immerſion : and when 
' amongſt theſe I meet with inſtances of 
rickets, I preſcribe cold bathing ; which 


accordingly has often checked the progreſs 


of the diſeaſe, and ſometimes ſeems to have 
cured it entirely. 


MDccxxXI. 


The remedy of En- Veneris, recommend- 


ed by Mr Boyle, and ſince his time very 


univerſally employed, is to be conſidered 
as entirely a tonic remedy. That or ſome 
other preparation of iron I have almoſt 


conſtantly employed, though not indeed al- 


ways with ſucceſs. I have been perſuaded, 
that 'the ens veneris of Mr Boyle, not- 
| withſtanding his giving it this appellation, 
was truly a preparation of iron, and no 
ether than what we now name the Fre: 
= Wy Tar - 
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Martiales : but it appears, that both Bene- 
yoli and Buchner have employed a prepa- 
ration of copper ; and I am ready to be- 
lieve it to be a more powerful tonic than 
the preparations of iron. 


' MDCCXXXI. 


| Upon the ſuppoſition of tonic remedies 

being proper in this diſeaſe, I have endea- 
voured to employ the Peruvian bark : but 
from the difficulty of adminiſtering it to 
infants in any uſeful quantity, I have not 
been able to diſcover its efficacy; but I am 
very ready to believe the teſtimony of De 
Haen upon this ſubject. 


MDCCXXXIII. 


Exerciſe, whichis one of the moſt power- 
ful tonics, has been properly recommended 
for the cure of rickets ; and as the exer- 


& 


ciſe 
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ciſe of geſtation only can be employed, it 
ſhould always be, with the child laid in a 
horizontal ſituation ; as the carrying them 
or moving them in any degree of an erect 
poſture, is very apt to occaſion ſome diſtor- 
tion. It is extremely probable, that, in 
this diſeaſe, friction with dry flannels may 
be found an uſeful remedy. 


MDCCXXXIV. 


It is alſo ſufficiently probable, that the 
avoiding of moiſture 1s not only adviſable, 
but may likewiſe be of ſervice in the cure 
of this diſeaſe. 

There is no doubt that a certain diet 
may contribute to the ſame end ; but what 
may be the moſt eligible, I dare not deter- 
mine. I have no doubt that leavened 


| bread may be more proper than unfer- 
mented farinacea ; but I cannot find any 
| reaſon to believe that ſtrong beer can ever 
be a proper remedy, 


Prac- 
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Practitioners have been divided in opi- 
nion concerning the uſe of milk in this 
diſeaſe. Zeviani, perhaps from theory, 
condemns the uſe of it; but Benevoli em- 
ployed it without its impeding the cure of 
the diſeaſe. Thus laſt I have often remark- 
ed in the courſe of my own practice. As it 
is difficult to feed children entirely without 
milk; ſo I have commonly admitted it as a 
part of the diet of rickety children; and in 
many inſtances I can affirm, that it did not 
prevent the cure of the diſeaſe. In caſes, 
however, of any appearance of rickets, and 
particularly of a ſlow dentition, I have diſ- 
ſuaded the continuance of a child upon the 
breaſt; becauſe the milk of women 1s a mpre 
waterynouriſhment than that of cows : and 
I have eſpecially diſſuaded the continuing 
a child upon the breaſt, when I thought 
the nurſe gave rather too much of ſuch a 


watery nouriſhment; for, as has been above 
mentioned, I have had frequent occaſion to 
ſuſpect, 
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ſuſpect, that the milk of ſuch nurſes has a 
tendency to favourthe coming on of rickets. 


MDCCXXXV. 


Beſides the remedies and regimen now 
mentioned, practitioners have commonly 
employed in this diſeaſe, both emetics and 
purgatives. When the appetite and dige- 
ſtion are conſiderably impaired, vomiting, 
if neither violent nor frequently repeated, 
ſeems to be of ſervice; and, by a moderate 
agitation of the abdominal viſcera, may 

in ſome meaſure obviate the ſtagnation 
and conſequent ſwelling that uſually oc- 
cur in them. 

As the tumid ſtate of the abdomen, ſo 
conſtantly to be met with in this diſeaſe, 
ſeems to depend very much upon a tym- 
panitic affection of the inteſtines ; ſo, both 
by obviating this, and by deriving from 
the abdominal viſcera, frequent gentle 
purga- 
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purgatives may be of ſervice. Zeviani, 
perhaps properly, recommends in parti- 
cular rhubarb ; which, beſides its purga- 


tive quality, has thoſe alſo of bitter and 


aſtringent. 


MDCCXXXVI. 


I have now mentioned moſt of the re- 
medies commonly employed by the prac- 
titioners of former times; but I muſt not 
omit mentioning ſome others that have 
been lately ſuggeſted. The late Mr De 
Haen recommends the teſtacea ; and aſſures 
us of their having been employed with 
ſucceſs ; but in the few trials which I have 
had occaſion to make, their good effects 
did not appear. 

The late Baron Van Swieten gives us 


one inſtance of rickets cured by the uſe 


of hemlock ; but I do not know that the 
practice has been repeated. 
BOOK 
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MDCCXXXVII. 


I Fin it difficult to give any ſufficient- 
1 ly correct and proper character of this 


order. The diſeaſes comprehended un- 
| der 
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der it, depend, for the moſt part, upon a 
depraved ſtate of the whole of the-fluids, 
producing tumours, eruptions, or other 
preternatural affections of the ſkin. Al- 
though it be extremely difficult to find a 
general character of the order that will ap- 
ply to each of the genera and ſpecies, I 
ſhall here treat of the principal genera 
which have been commonly comprehend- 

ed under this order, and which I have 
enumerated in my Noſology. 


CHAP. 
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MDCCXXXVIIL 


HE character of this diſeaſe I have 
attempted in my Noſology: but it 


will be more properly taken from the 


' whole of its hiſtory, now to be deliver- 
ed. 
MDCCXXXIX. 


It is commonly, and very generally, a2 
hereditary diſeaſe; and although it ſome- 
5 times 
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times may, yet it rarely appears, but in, 
children whoſe parents had at ſome pe- 
} riod of their lives been affected with it. 
| | Whether it may not fail to appear in the 
children of ſcrophulous parents, and diſ- 
cover itſelf afterwards in their offspring in 
the ſucceeding generation, I cannot cer- 


frequently happened. It appears to me to 
EN , be derived more commonly from fathers 


happens from there being more ſcrophu- 
lous men than ſcrophulous women mar- 
Ld tried, I am not certain, 


in producing this diſeaſe, it deſerves to be 
remarked, that in a family of many chil- 
dren, when one of the parents has been 
affected with ſcrophula, and the other not; 
as it is uſual for ſome of the children to 
be in conſtitution pretty exactly like the 
one parent, and others of them like the 


tainly determine; but believe that this has 


than from mothers; but whether this 


With reſpect to the influence of parents 


other; 


* Un 
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other; it commonly happens, that thoſe 
children who moſt reſemble the ſcrophu- 
lous parent become affected with ſcrophu- 
la, while thoſe reſembling the other parent 
entirely eſcape. = 


The ſcrophula generally appears at a 
particular period of life. It ſeldom appears 
in the firſt, or even in the ſecond year of 
a child's life; and moſt commonly it oc- 
curs from the ſecond, or, as ſome allege, 
and perhaps more properly, from the third, 
to the ſeventh year. Frequently, however, 
it diſcovers itſelf at a later period; and 
there are inſtances of its firſt appearance, 
at every period till the age of puberty; 
after which, however, the firſt appearance 
of it is very rare. | 


Vol. IV. A a MDCCXLI. 
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When it does hot occur very early, we 
can generally diſtinguiſh the habit of body 
peculiarly diſpoſed to it. It moſt com- 
monly affects children of ſoft and flaccid 
habits, of fair hair and blue eyes; or at 
| leaſt affects thoſe much more frequently 
than thoſe of an oppoſite complexion. It 
affects eſpecially children of ſmooth ſkins 
and roſy cheeks ; and ſuch children have 
frequently a tumid upper lip, with a chop 
in the middle of it; and this tumour is 
'often confiderable, and extended to the 
columna nafi and lower part of the no- 
ſtrils. The diſeaſe is ſometimes joined 
with, or follows rickets ; and although it 
frequently appears in children who have 
not had rickets in any great degree, yet 
it often attacks thoſe who, by a protube- 
rant forehead, by tumid joints, and a tu- 
mid abdomen, ſhow that they had ſome 


ra- 
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rachitic diſpoſition. In parents who, with- 
out having had the diſeaſe themſelves, 
ſeem to produce ſcrophulous children, we 
can commonly perceive much of the ſame 
habit and conſtitution that has been juſt 
now deſcribed. 

Some authors have ſuppoſed that the 
ſmall-pox has a tendency to produce this 
diſeaſe ; and Mr De Haen aſſerts its follow- 
ing the inoculated, more frequently than 
the natural ſmall-pox. This laſt poſition, 


however, we can confidently affirm to be a 


miſtake ; although it muſt be allowed, that 
in fact the ſcrophula does often come on 
immediately after the ſmall-pox. It 18, 
however, difficult to find any connection 
between the two diſeaſes. According to 
my obſervation, the accident only happens 
in children who have pretty manifeſtly the 
ſcrophulous diſpoſition; and I have had 
ſeveral inſtances of the natural ſmall. pox 


coming upon children affected at the ſame 
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time with ſcrophula, not only without this 
diſeaſe being any ways aggravated by the 
ſmall-pox, but even of its being for ſome 
time after much relieved. 


' MDCCXLI. 


The ſcrophula generally ſhows itſelf firſt 
at a particular feaſon of the year; and at 
ſome time between the winter and ſummer 


ſolſtice; but commonly long before the 


latter period. It is to be obſerved further, 
that the courſe of the difeaſe is uſually 
connected with the courſe of the ſeaſons. 
Whilſt the tumours and ulcerations pe- 
culiar to this diſeaſe, appear firſt in the 
ſpring, the ulcers are frequently healed up 


12 the courfe of the fucceeding fummer, 
and do not break out again till the enfu- 

ing ſpring, to follow again with the ſeaſon 
the ſarae courſe as before. 


MDccxLIII. 


ie 


MDCCXLIIF 


Frequently the firſt appearance of the 
diſeaſe is the tumid and chopped lip above 
mentioned. Upon other occaſions, the firſt 
appearance is that of ſmall ſpherical or oval 
tumours, moveable under the ſkin. They 
are ſoft, but with ſome elaſticity. They 
are without pain; and without any change 
in the colour of the ſkin. In this ſtate 
they often continue for a long time; even 
for a year or two, and ſometimes longer. 
Moſt commonly they firſt appear upon 
the ſides of the neck below the ears; but 
ſometimes alſo under the chin. In either 
caſe, they are ſuppoſed to affect in theſe 
Places the coyglobate or lymphatic glands 


only: and not at all the falivary glands, 


till the diſeaſe is very greatly advanced. 
The diſcaſe frequently affects, and even at 
firſt appears in, other parts of the body. 
In particular, it affects the joints of the ei- 
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bows and ankles, or thoſe pf the fingers 
and toes. The appearances about the joints 
are not commonly, as elſewhere, ſmall 
moveable ſwellings; but a tumour almoſt 
uniformly ſurrounding the joint, and in- 
terrupting its motion. 


MDCCXLIV. 


Theſe tumours, as I have ſaid, remain 
for ſome time little changed; and, from 
the time they firſt appeared in the ſpring, 
they often continue in this way till the re- 
rurn of the ſame ſeaſon in the next, or 
perhaps the ſecond year after. About that 
time, however, or perhaps in the courſe 
of the ſeaſon in which they firſt appear, 
the tumour becomes larger and more fix- 
ed; the ſkin upon it acquires a purple, 
feldom a clear redneſs : but growing red- 
der by degrees, the tumour becomes ſoft- 
er, and allows the fluctuation of a liquid 


within 
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J 


within to be perceived. All this proceſs, 

however, takes place with very little pain 

attending it. At length ſome part of che 
ſkin becomes paler ; and by one or more 

ſmall apertures a liquid is poured out, 


MDCCXLV, 


I The matter poured out has at firſt the 
appearance of pus, but it 1s uſually of a 
thinner kind than that from phlegmonic 
abſceſſes ; and the matter as it continues 
do be diſcharged, becomes daily leſs puru- 
lent, and appears more and more a viſcid 
ſerum, intermixed with ſmall pieces of a 
white ſubſtance reſembling the curd of 
milk. By degrees the tumour almoſt en- 
tirely ſubſides, while the ulcer opens more, 


and ſpreads broader ; unequally, however, 
in different directions, and therefore is 
without any regular circumſcription. The 
edges of the ulcer are commonly fiat and 
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ſmooth, both on their outfide and their 
inner edge, which ſeldom puts on a callous 
appearance. The ulcers, however, do not 
generally ſpread much, or become deeper ; 
but at the ſame tume their edges. do not 
advance, or put on any appearance of 
forming a cicatrin. 


MDCCXLVI. * 


nue for a long time; whale new tumours, 
with ulcers ſucceeding them in the man- 


ner above deſcribed, make their appearance 
in different parts of the body. Of the firſt 
ulcers, however, ſome heal up, while other 
tumours and ulcers appear in their vicinity, 
or in other parts of the body: and in this 


manner the diſeaſe proceeds, ſome of the ul- 


cers healing up, at leaſt to a certain degree, 
in the courſe of ſummer, and breaking out 
again in che ſucceeding ſpring : or it conti- 

, Me OO Nues, 
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nues, by new tumours and ulcers ſucceed- 
ing them, in the ſpring ſeaſon, making their 
appearance ſucceſſively for ſeveral years. 


[ 


 MDCCIXLVIL 


In this way the diſeaſe goes on for ſe- 
veral years; but very commonly in four 
or five years ĩt is ſpontaneouſly cured, the 
former ulcers being healed up, and no new 
tumours appearing : and thus at length 
the diſeaſe ceaſes entirely, leaving on!; 
ſome indelible eſchars, pale and ſmooth, 
but in ſame parts ſhrivelled ; or, where 
it had occupied the joints, leaving the 
motion of thefe impaired, or entirely de- 
ſtroyed. 5 


MPCCXLVII. 


Such is the moſt favourable courſe of 
this held ; and whth we; in is mare foe- 
quently 
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quently ſuch, than otherwiſe : but it is of- 
ten a more violent, and ſometimes a fatal 
malady. In theſe caſes, more parts of the 
body are at the ſame time affected; the 
ulcers alſo ſeeming to be imbued with a 
peculiarly ſharp acrimony, and therefore 
becoming more deep, eroding, ſpreading, , 
as well as ſeldomer healing up. In ſuch ca- 
ſes, the eyes are often particularly affected. 
The edges of the eye-lids are affected with 
tumour and ſuperficial ulcerations ; and 
theſe commonly excite obſtinate inflam- 
mation in the adnata, which frequently 
produces an opacity of the cornea. 

When the ſcrophula eſpecially affects the 
joints, it ſometimes produces there conſi- f 
derable tumours; in the abſceſſes follow- 
ing which, the ligaments and cartilages 
are eroded, and the adjoining bones are 
affected with a caries of a peculiar kind. 
In theſe caſes, alſo, of more violent ſcro- 
Phula, while every year produces a num- 

ber 
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ber of new tumours and ulcers, their acri- 
mony ſeems at length to taint the whole 
fluids of the body, occafioning various 
diſorders ; and particularly a hectic fever, 
with all its ſymptoms, which at length 
proves fatal, with ſometimes the ſymptoms 
of a phthiſis * 


MDCCXLIX. 


The bodies of perſons who have died of 
this diſeaſe ſhow many of the viſcera in a 
very morbid ſtate; and particularly moſt 
of the glands of the meſentery very much 
tumefied, and frequently in an ulcerated 
ſtate. Commonly alſo a great number of 
tubercles or cyſts, containing matter of 
various kinds, appear in the lungs. 


MDCCL. 
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Such is the hiſtory of the diſeaſe; and 
from thence it may appear, that the na- 
ture of it is not eaſily to be aſcertained. It 
ſeems to be a peculiar affection of the 
lymphatic ſyſtem ; and this in ſome mea- 
ſure accounts for its connection with a 
particular period of life. Probably, how- 
ever, there is a peculiar acrimony of the 
fluids that is the proximate cauſe of the 
diſeaſe; although of what nature this is, 
has not yet been diſcovered. It may per- 
haps be generally diffuſed in the ſyſtem, 
and exhaled into the ſeveral cavities and 
cellular texture of the body ; and there- 
fore, being taken up by the abſorbents, 
may diſcover itſelf eſpecially in the lym- 
Phatic ſyſtem. This, however, will hardly 
account for its being more confined to that 
ſyſtem, than happens in the caſe of many o- 
ther acrimonies which may be ſuppoſed to 

be 


be as generally diffuſed. In ſhort, its ap- 
pearance in particular conſtitutions, and at 
a particular period of life, and even its be- 


ing a hereditary diſeaſe, which ſo fre- 


quently depends upon the tranſmiſſion of a 
peculiar conſtitution, are all of them cir- 
cumſtances which lead me to conclude, up- 
on the whole, that this diſeaſe depends upon 
a peculiar conflitution of the lymphatic ſyſtem. 


MDC CLI. 


It ſeems proper to obſerve here, that the 


ſerophula does not appear to be a conta- 


gious diſeaſe; at leaſt I have known many 
inſtances. of ſound children having had 


frequent and cloſe intercourſe with ſcro- 
phulous children without being infected 
with the diſeaſe. This certainly ſhows, 


that in this diſeaſe the peculiar acrimony 


of it is not exhaled from the ſurface of the 
body, but that it depends eſpecially upon 
a peculiar conſtitution of the ſyſtem. 


 MDCCLI. 
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Several authors have ſuppoſed the ſcro- 
phula to have been derived from the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe ; but upon no juſt grounds 
that I can perceive. In very many inſtan- 
ces, there can hardly be any ſuſpicion of 
the parents producing this diſeaſe having 
been imbued with fiphylis, or with any . 
phylitic taint; and I have known ſeveral 
examples of parents conveying ſiphylis to 
their offspring, in whom, however, no 
ſcrophulous ſymptoms at any time after- 
wards appeared. Further, the ſymptoms of 
the two diſeaſes are very different; and the 
difference of their natures appears parti- 
cularly from hence, that while mercury 


commonly and readily cures the ſiphylis, it 
does no ſervice in ſcrophula, and very of- 
ten rather aggravates the diſeaſe. 


MDCCLIII: 
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For the cure of ſcrophula, we have not 
yet learned any practice that is e 
or even generally ſucceſsful. 

The remedy which ſeems to be the moſt 
ſucceſsful, and which our practitioners e- 
ſpecially truſt to and employ, is the uſe of 
- mineral waters ; and indeed the waſhing 
out, by means of theſe, the lymphatic ſy- 
ſtem, would ſeem to be a meaſure promi- 
ſing ſucceſs: but in very many inſtances 
of the ule of theſe waters, I have not been 
well fatisfied that they had ſhortened the 
duration of the diſeaſe more than had of- 
ten happened when no ſuch n had 
been employed. 


MDCCLIV. 


With regard to the choice of the mine- 
ral waters moſt fit for the purpoſe, I can- 


not with any confidence give an opinion. 
| Almoſt 


N 
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Almoſt all kinds of mineral waters, 
whether chalybeate, ſulphureous, or ſaline, 
have been employed for the cure of ſcro- 
phula, and ſeemingly with equal ſucceſs 
and reputation : a circumftance which 
leads me to think, that, if they are ever 
ſucceſsful, it is the elementary water that 
is the chief part of the remedy. » | 
Of late, ſea-water has been eſpecially re- 
_ commended and employed; but after nu 
merous trials, I cannot yet diſcover its ſu- 
perior efficacy. 


% 


_ "a 

4 
The other remedies propoſed by practi- 
cal writers are very numerous; but, upon 
that very account, I apprehend they are little 
to be truſted: and as I cannot perceive any 
juſt reaſon for expecting ſucceſs from 
them, I have very ſeldom employed them. | | 
Of late, the Peruvian bark has been 
much 
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much recommended: and as in ſerophu- 
lous perſons there are generally ſome marks 
of laxity and flaccidity, this tonic may 
poſſibly be of ſervice ; but in a great va- 
riety of trials, I have never ſeen it produce 
any immediate cure of the diſcaſe. 

In ſeveral inſtances, the leaves of colts- 
foot have appeared to me to be ſucceſs- 
ful. I have uſed it frequently in a ſtrong 
decoction, and even then with advantage; 
bat have found more benefit from the 
expreſſed juice, when the plant could be 
had in ſomewhat of a ſucculent ſtate, 
ſoon after its firſt appearance in the 


ſpring. - 


MDCCLVI. 


I have alfo frequently employedthe hem- 
lock, and have ſometimes found it uſeful 
in diſcuſſing obſtinate ſwellings: but in 
this, it has alſo often diſappointed me; and 
Vol. IV. 1 1 
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J have not at any time obſerved that it 
diſpoſed ſcrophulous ulcers to heal. 

I cannot conclude the ſubject of inter- 
nal medicines without remarking, that 1 
have never found either mercury or anti- 
mony, in any ſhape, of uſe in this diſeaſe; 
and when any degree of a feveriſh ſtate 
had come on, the uſe of mercury proved 
manifeſtly hurtful, | 3 


MDCCLVI.. 


In the progreſs of ſcrophula, ſeveral 
external medicines are requiſite, Several 
applications have been uſed for diſcuſſing 
the tumours upon their firſt coming on; 
bar hitherto my own practice, in theſe 
reſpects, has been attended with very 
little ſucceſs, The ſolution of ſaccharum 
ſaturni has ſeemed to be uſeful; but 
it has more frequently failed: And 1 
have had no better ſucceſs with the ſpi- 

454 ritus 
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ritus Mindereri. Fomentations of every 
kind have been frequently found to do 
harm; and poultices ſeem only to hurry on 
a ſuppuration · I am doubtful if this laſt 
be ever practiſed with advantage; for ſcro- 
phulous tumors ſometimes ſpontaneouſly - 
diſappear, but never after any degree of 
inflammation has come upon them ; and 
therefore poultices, which commonly in- 
duce inflammation, prevent that diſcuſ- 
fion of tumors, which might otherwiſe 
have happened. | | 

Even when ſcrophulous tumors have 
advanced towards ſuppuration, I am un- 
willing to haſten the ſpontaneous opening, 
or to make it by the lancet ; becauſe I ap- 
prehend the ſcrophulous matter is liable to 
be rendered more acrid by communication 
with the air, and to become more eroding 
and ſpreading than whea in its incloſed 
ſtate. * 


glued to the ſore. They are therefore to 
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The management of ſcrophulous ulcers 
has, ſo far as I know, been as little ſuc- 
ceſsful as that of the tumours. Eſcha- 
rotic preparations, of either mercury or 
copper, have been ſometimes uſeful in 
bringing on a proper ſappuration, and 
thereby diſpoſing the ulcer to heal; but 
they have ſeldom ſucceeded, and more 
commonly they have cauſed the ulcer to 
ſpread more. The eſcharotic from which 
I -have received moſt benefit 1s burnt alum, 
and a portion of that mixed with a mild 
ointment, has been as uſeful an application 
as any I have tried. The application, how- 
ever, that I have found moſt ſerviceable 
and very univerſally admiſſible, is that of 


linen cloths wetted with cold water, and 


frequently changed when theyare becoming 
dry, it being inconvenient to let them be 


be 
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be changed frequently during the day ; 
and a cloth ſpread with a mild ointment 
or plaſter may be applied for the night. 
In this practice I have ſometimes employ- 
ed ſca-water ; but generally it proved too 
irritating ; and neither that nor any mi- 


neral water has appeared to be of more 
ſervice than common water. 


MDCCLIX. 


To conclude what I have to offer upon 
the cure of ſcrophula, I muſt obſerve, 
that cold bathing ſeems to have been of 
more benefit than any other remedy that 
I have had occaſion to fee employed. 


B b z CHAP. 
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MDCCLX. 


F TER practitioners have had ſo 
much experience in treating this dit. 
* and after ſo many books have been 
publiſhed upon the ſubject, it does not ſeem 
neceſſary, or even proper, for me to attempt. 
any full treatiſe concerning it; and I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to ſuch general 
remarks, as may ſerve to illuſtrate ſome 
* of the pathology or of the practice. 
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MDCCLXI. 

It is ſufficiently probable, that, ancient- 
ly, in certain parts of Afia, where the 
leproſy prevailed, and in Europe after 
that diſeaſe had been introduced into it, a 
diſeaſe of the genitals, reſembling that 
which now commonly ariſes from ſiphy- 
lis, had frequently appeared: but it is 
equally probable, that a new diſeaſe, and 
what we at preſent term Siphylis, was firſt 
brought into Europe about the end of the- 
fifteenth century ; and that the diſtemper 
now ſo frequently occurring, has been 
very entirely derived from that which was 
imported from America at the period men- 
tioned, 


MDCCLXII. 


This diſeaſe, at leaſt in its principal 


circumſtances, never ariſes in any perſon 
Bb4 but 
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but from ſome communication with a 
perſon already affected with it. It is moſt 
commonly contracted in conſequence of 
coition with an infected perſon ; but in 
what manner the infeQion is communie 


_ cated, is not clearly explained, I am per- 


ſuaded, that in coition, it is communicat- 
ed without their being any open ulcer ei- 
ther in the perſon communicating, or in 
the perſon receiving the infection; but in 


all other caſes, I believe it is never com- 


municated in any other way than by a 
contact of ulcer, either in the perſon com- 


municating, or in the perſon receiving 
the infection. 


MDCCLXIII. 


As it thus ariſes from the contact of par. 
ticular parts, ſo it always appears firſt in 
the neighbourhood of the parts to which 
the infecting matter had been immediately 
applied; and therefore, as moſt common- 


ly 
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ly contracted by coition, it generally ap- 
pears firſt in the genitals. 


MDCCLXIV. 


After its firſt appearance in particular 
parts, more eſpecially when theſe are the 
genitals of either ſex, its effects for ſome 
time ſeem to be confined to theſe parts ; 
and indeed, in many caſes, never extends 
further, In other caſes, howeyer, the in- 
fecting matter paſſes from the parts firſt 
affected, and from the genitals, therefore, 
into the blood-veſſels; and being there 
diffuſed, produces diſorders in many o- 
ther parts of the body. | 

From this view of the circumſtances, 
phyſicians have very properly diſtinguiſh- 
ed the different ſtates of the diſeaſe, accor- 
ding as they are local or are more uni verſal. 
To the former, they have adapted appel- 
lations ſuited to the manner in which the 
diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe appears; and to the other the gene · 
ral affection, they have almoſt totally con- 
fined the appellations of Siphbylit, Lues Ve- 
nerea, or Pox. In the remarks I am now 
to offer, I ſhall begin with confidering the 
local affection. f 


MDCCLXV. 


This local affection appears chiefly in 
the form of gonorrhea or chancre. + 

The phenomena of gonorrhea, either 
upon its firſt coming on or in its after pro- 
greſs, or the f. ymptoms of ardor urinæ, 
chordee, or others attending it, it is not 
neceſſary for me to deſcribe. I ſhall only 
here obſerve, that the chief circumſtance 
to be taken notice of, is the inflamed ſlate 
of the urethra, which I take to be inſepa- 
rable from the diſeaſe, T 


MDCCLXVI. 


MDCCLXVI. 


In theſe well-known circumſtances, the 
gonorrhcea continues for a time longer or 
ſhorter, according to the conſtitution of the 
patient; it uſually remaining longeſt in the 
moſt vigorous and robuſt, or according to 
the patient's regimen, and the care taken to 
relieve or cure the diſeaſe. In many caſes, 
if by a proper regimen the irritation of 
the inflamed ſtate is carefully avoided, the 
gonorrhea ſpontaneouſly ceaſes, the ſymp- 
toms of inflammation gradually abating, 
the matter diſcharged becoming of a thick- 
er and more viſcid conſiſtence, as well as 


of a whiter colour; till at length, the flow 
of it ceaſes altogether ; and whether it be 
thus cured ſpontaneouſly, or by art, the 
diſeaſe: often exiſts without communica- 
ting any infection to the other parts of 


the body. 
2 MDCCLXVII. 
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In other caſes, however, the diſraſe hav. 
ing been neglected, or by an improper re- 
gimen aggravated, it continues with all its 
ſymptoms for a long time; and produces 
various other diſorders in the genital 
parts, which, as commonly taken notice 
of by authors, need not be deſcribed here, 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the inflammation 
of the urethra, which at firſt ſeems to be 
ſeated chiefly, or only, in its anterior 
parts, is in ſuch neglected and aggra- 
vated caſes ſpread upwards along the ure- 
thra, even to the neck of the bladder. In 
theſe circumſtances, a more conſiderable 
inflammation is occaſioned in certain 
parts of the urethra; and conſequently, 
ſuppuration and ulcer are produced, by 
which the venereal poiſon is ſometimes 
communicated to the ſyſtem, and gives 
riſe to a general ſiphylis. 

4  MDCCLXVIIL. 
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It was ſome time ago a pretty general 
_ ſuppoſition, that the gonorrhœa depended 
always upon ulcers of the urethra, pro- 
ducing a diſcharge of purulent matter ; and 


» ſach ulcers do indeed ſometimes occur in 


the manner that has been juſt now men- 
tioned. We are now aſſured, however, from 
many diſſections of perſons who had died 
when labouring under a gonorrhcea, that 
the diſeaſe may exiſt, and from many con- 


ſiderations it is probable that it commonly 


does exiſt, without any ulceration of the 
urethra ; ſo that the diſcharge which ap- 
pears, is entirely that of a vitiated mucus 
from the mucous follicles of the urethra, 


MDCCLXIKX. 


| Although moſt of the ſymptoms of go- 
norrhoa ſhould be removed, yet it often. 
—— | happens 
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happens that a mucous fluid continnes to 
de diſcharged from the urethra for a long 
time after, and ſometimes for a great part 
of a perſon's life. This diſcharge is what 
is commonly called a Gleet. 

With reſpect to this, it 1s proper to ob- 
ſerve, that in ſome caſes, when it 1s certain 
that the matter diſcharged contains no ve- 
nereal poiſon, the matter may, and often 
does, put on that puriform appearance, and 
that yellow and greeniſh colour, which ap- 
pears in the diſcharge at the beginning and 
during the courſe of a virulent gonorrhea, 
Theſe appearances in the matter of a gleet, 
which before had been of a leſs coloured 
kind, have frequently given occafion to 
ſuppoſe that a freſh infection had been 
received : but I am certain that ſuch ap- 


pearances may be brought on by, per- 
haps, various other cauſes ; and particu- 
Jarly, by intemperance in venery and 
drinking concurring together, I believe, 
indeed, 
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indeed, that this ſeldom happens to any 
but thoſe who had before frequently la- 
boured under a virulent gonorrhœa, and 
have more or leſs of gleet remaining with 
them : but I muſt alſo obſerve, that in per- 
ſons who at no period of their life had ever 
laboured under a virulent gonorrhcea, or 
any other ſymptom of ſiphylitic affection, 
I have met with inſtances of diſcharges 
from the urethra reſembling thoſe of a vi- 
rulent gonnorrhcea, 
The purpoſe of theſe obſervations is, to 
ſuggeſt ro praQtitioners what I have not 
found them always aware of, that in per- 
ſons labouring under a gleet, ſuch a re- 
turn of the appearances of a virulent go- 
norrhcea may happen without any new 
infection having been received, and conſe- 
quently not requiring the treatment which 
a new infection might perhaps demand, 
When, in the cure of gonorrhœa, it was the 
practice to employ purgatives very fre- 
_ gueatly, 
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quently, and ſometimes thoſe of the draftic 
kind, F have known the gleet, or ſpurious 
gonorrhea, by ſuch a practice much in- 
creaſed and long continued, and the pa- 
_ tients conſtitution very much hurt. Nay 
in order more certainly further to prevent 
miſtakes, it is to be obſerved, that the ſpu- 
rious gonorrhcea is ſometimes attended 
with heat of urine, and ſome degree of 
inflammation ; but theſe ſymptoms are 
ſeldom conſiderable, and, merely by the 
affiſtance of a cool regimen, commonly 
diſappear in a few days. 


MDCCLXX. 


With reſpect to the cure of a virulent 
gonorrhea, I have only to remark, that 
if it be true, as I have mentioned above, 
that the diſeaſe will often, under a pro- 
per regimen, be ſpontaneouſly cured ; and 
that the whole of the virulent matter 
may'be thus entirely diſcharged without 

the 


there is nothing required of praQtitioners, 
but to moderate and remove that inflam- 
mation which continues the diſeaſe, and 
occaſions all the troubleſome ſymptoms 
that ever attend it. The ſole buſineſs 
rhcea, is to take off the inflammation ac- 
companying it: and this I think may 
commonly be done, by avoiding exerciſe, 
by ufing a low and cool diet, by abſtain- 
ing entirely from fermented and ſpiritous 
liquors, and by taking plentifully of mild 
diluent drinks, 


MDCCLXXI. 


The heat of urine, which is ſo trouble- 
ſome in this diſeaſe, as it ariſes from the 
increaſed ſenſibility of the urethra in its in- 
flamed ſtate; ſo, on the other hand, the ir- 
ritation of the urine has the effect of in- 

Vol. IV. Ce creaſing 
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ereaſing the inflammation, and is theres 
fore to be removed as ſoon as poſſible. 
This can be done moſt effectually by ta- 
king in a large quantity of mild watery 
liquors. Demulcents may be employed; 
but unleſs they be accompanied with a 
large quantity of water, they will have 
little effect. Nitre has been commonly 
employed as a ſuppoſed refrigerant: but, 
from much obſervation, I am convinced, 
that iii a ſmall quantity it is uſcleſs, and 
in a large quantity certainly hurtful ; 
and, for this reafon, that every faline 
matter paſſing with the urine generally 
gives ſome irritation to the urethra. To 
prevent the irritation of the urethra ariſ- 
ing from its increaſed ſenſibility, the in- 
jection of mucilage or of mild oil into it 
has been pracliſed; but I have ſeldom 
found this of much ſervice. 
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In gonorrhcea, as coſtiveneſs may be 
hurrfal, both by an irritation of the:ſyſtem 
in general, and of the urethra in particular, 
as this is occafioned always by the void- 
ing of hardened fzces ; ſo coſtiveneſs is to 
be carefully avoided or removed; and the 
frequent uſe of large glyſters of water and 
oil, I have found of remarkable benefit in 
this diſeaſe. If glyſters, however, do not 
entirely obviate coſtiveneſs, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give laxatives by the mouth: 
which, however, ſhould be of the mildeſt 
kind, and ſhould do no more than keep the 


belly regular and a little looſe, without 
much purging. 


The practice of frequent purging, which 
was formerly ſo much in uſe, and is not 
yet entirely laid aſide, has always appear- 
ed to me to be generally ſuperfluous, and 
often very hurtful. Even what are ſup- 


en poſed 
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poſed to be cooling purgatives, ſuch ag 
Glauber's ſalt, ſoluble tartar, and cry- 
ſtals of rartar, in ſo far as any part of 
them paſs by urine, they, in the ſame 
manner as we ave ſaid of nitre, may be 
hurtful ; and ſo far as they produce very 
liquid tools, the matter of which is gene- 
rally acrid,. they irritate the rectum, and 
conſequently the urethra. This laſt ef- 
fect, however, the acrid, and in any de- 
gree draſtic, purgatives, more certainly 
produce. | 


MDCCLXXII.. 


In caſes of a gonorrhea attended with 
violent inflammation, blood-letting may 
be of ſervice ; and in the caſe of perſons 
of a robuſt and vigorous habit, in whom 
the diſeaſe is commonly the moſt violent, 
blood-letting may be very properly em- 
ployed. As general blecdings, however, 

GL when 
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when there is no phlogiſtic diatheſis in the 
ſyſtem, have little effect in removing topi- 
cal inflammation ; ſo in gonorrhea, when 
the inflammation is conſideroble, topical 
bleeding applied to the urethra by leeches, 
is generally more effectual in relieving the 
inflammation. 


MDC CLXXIV. 


When there is any phy moſis attending a 
gonorthœa, emollient fumentations applied 
to the whole penis are often of ſervice, In 
ſuch caſes it is neceſſary, and in all others 
uſeful, to keep the penis laid up to the bel. 
ly, when the patient either walks about 
or is ſuting. 


MDCCLXXV. 


Upon occaſion of frequent priapiſm and 
chordee, it has been found uſeful to ap- 
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ever, been often diſappointed in this prac- 


be uſeful i in this caſe, I have not rer 
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ply to the whole of the penis a poultice of 
crumb of bread moiſtened with a ſtrong 
ſolution of ſugar of lead. I have ,how- 


tice, perhaps by the poultice keeping the 
penis too warm, and thereby exciting the 


very ſymptoms wiſhed to prevent. Whe- 
ther lotions of the external urethra with 
a ſolution of the ſugar of lead, might | 


tried. 


MDCCLEXVL 


With reſpect to the uſe of injections, ſo 
frequently employed | in gonorrhea, I am 
perſuaded, that the early uſe of aſtringent 
injections | is pernicious ; not by occafion- 
ing a Gphylis, as has been commonly i ima- 
gined; but by increaſing and giving occa- 


ſion to all the conſequences of the inflam- 


mation, particularly to the very trouble- 
ſome 
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ſome ſymptoms of ſwelled teſticles. When, 

however, the diſeaſe has continued for ſome 
time, and the inflammatory ſymptoms 
have very much abated, I am of opinion, 
that by injections of moderate aſtringency, 
or at leaſt of this gradually increaſed, an 
end may be ſooner put to the diſeaſe than 
would otherwiſe have happened ; and that 
a gleet, ſo readily occurring, may be gene · 


rally prevented. 


MDCCLXXVII. 


Beſides the uſe of aſtringent injections, 
jt has been common enough to employ 
thoſe of a mercurial kind. With ref] pet 
to theſe, although I am convinced that the 
infect ion producing gonorrhea, and that 
producing chancres and fiphylis, arg one 
and the ſame ; yet I apprehend, that in go- 
norrhœa mercury cannot be of uſe by cor- 
refing the vĩrulence of the infection; and 
Z C c 4 there- 
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therefore that it is not univerſally neceſ- 
ſary in this diſcaſe. Iam perſuaded, how- 
ever, that mercury applied to the internal 
ſarface of the urethra, may be of uſe in 
promoting the more full and free diſ- 
charge of virulent matter from the mu- 
cous glands of it. Upon this ſuppoſition, 
I have frequently employed mercurial in- 
jections; and, as I judge, with advantage; 
thoſe injections often bringing on ſuch a 
ſtate of the confiſtence and colour of the 
matter diſcharged, as we know uſually to 
precede its ſpontaneous ceaſing, I avoid 
_ theſe injections, however, in recent ca- 
. ſes, or while much inflammation is ſtill 
preſent ; but when that inflammation has 
ſomewhat abated, and the diſcharge not- 
withſtanding ſtill continues in a virulent 
form, I employ mercurial injections free- 
ly. I employ thoſe only that contain 


mercury entirely in a liquid form, and a- 
void thoſe which may depoſite an acrid 
power 
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powder in the urethra, That which I 
have found moſt uſeful is a ſolution of 
the corroſive, ſublimate in water; ſo 
much diluted as not to occaſion any 
violent ſmarting, but not ſo much diluted 
as to give no ſmarting at all. It is ſcarce 
neceſſary to add, that when there is rea- 
ſom to ſuſpect there are ulcerations al- 
ready formed in the urethra, mercurial 
injections are not only proper, but the only 
effectual remedy that can be employed. 


MDCCLXXVII. 


With regard to the cure of gonorrhea, I 
have only one other remark to offer. As 
moſt of the ſymptoms ariſe from the irri- 
taton of a ſtimulus applied, the effects of 
this irritation may be often leſſened by di- 
miniſhing the irritability of the ſyſtem ; 
and it is well known, that the moſt certain 
means of accompliſhing this is by employ- 
ing 
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ing opium. For that reaſon, I conſider 
the practice both of applying opium 
directly to the urethra, and of exhibiting 
it by the mouth, to be extremely uſeful 
in moſt caſes of gonorrhea, 


Moccl XXIX. 


After thus offering ſome remarks with 
reſpect to gonorrhcea in general, I might 
proceed to conſider particularly the vari- 
ous ſymptoms which ſo frequently attend 
it; but it does not ſeem neceſſary for 
me to attempt this after the late publica- 
tions of Dr Foart Simmons, and of Dr 
Schwediaur, who have treated the ſubject 
ſo fully, and with ſo much diſcernment 


MDCCLXXX. 


| The other form of the local affection of 
ſiphy lis, 
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fiphylis, is that of chancre. The ordinary 
appearance of this I need not deſcribe, it 
having been already ſo often done, Of 
the few remarks I have to offer, the firſt 
is, that I believe chancres never appear in 
any degree without immediately com- 
municating to the blood more or leſs of 
the venereal poiſon: for I have conſtantly, 
whenever chancres had appeared, found, 
that unleſs mercury was immediately 
given internally, ſome ſymptoms of a ge- 
neral ſiphy lis did certainly come on after- 
wards ; and though the internal uſe of 
mercury ſhould prevent any ſuch appear- 
ance, it is ſtill to be preſumed that the 
poiſon had been communicated, becauſe 
mercury coulq; act upon · it in no other 
mauner than as diffuſed in the fluids. 


MDCCLXXXI. 
It has been a queſtion among practi- 


tioners 
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tioners, upon the ſubject of chancres, Whe- 
ther they may be immediately healed up 
by applications made to the chancres, or 
if they ſhould be left open for ſome time 
without any ſuch application? It has been 
ſuppoſed, that the ſudden healing up of 
chancres might immediately force into the 
blood a poiſon, which might have been 
excluded by being diſcharged from the 
chancre. This, however, is a ſuppoſition 
that is very doubtful ; and, upon the other 
hand, I am certain, that the longer a chan= 
cre is kept open, the more poiſen it perhaps 
generates, and certainly ſupplies it more 
copiouſly to the blood. And although the 
above-mentioned ſuppoſition were true, it 
will be of little conſequenct, if the internal 
uſe of mercury, which I judge neceſſary 
in every caſe of chancre, be immediately 
employed. I have often ſeen very trouble- 


ſome conſequences follow from allowing 
chancres .to remain unhealed ; and the 
ſymp- 
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ſymptoms of general ſiphylis have always 
ſeemed to me to be more confiderable and 
violent in proportion as chancres had been 
ſuffered to remain longer unhealed : They 
ſhould always, therefore, be healed as ſoon 
as poſſible ; and that by the only very ef- 
fectual means, the application of mercu- 
rials to the chancre itſelf, Thoſe that arc 
recent, and have not yet formed any con- 
fiderable ulcer, may often be healed by 
the common mercurial ointment ; but the 
moſt powerful means of healing them has 
appeared to me, to be the application of 
red precipitate in a dry powder, 


MDCCLXXXII. 


When, in conſequence of chancres, or 
of the other circumſtances above men- 
tioned, by which it may happen the ve- 
nereal poiſon has been communicated to 
the blood, it produces many different 

ſymp- 
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ſymptoms in different parts of the body, 
not neceſſary to be enumerated and de- 
ſcribed here, that having been already 
done by many authors with great accu- 
racy. 


MDCCLXXXIII. 


Whenever any of thoſe ſymptoms do 
in any degree appear, or as ſoon as it is 
| known that the circumſtances which give 
occaſion to the communication of the ve- 
nereal poiſon has taken place, I hold the 
internal uſe of mercury to be immediately 
neceſſary; and I am well perſuaded, that 
mercury employed without delay, and in 
ſufficient quantity, will pretty certainly 
prevent the ſymptoms which would other- 
wiſe have ſoon appeared, or will remove 
thoſe that may have already diſcovered 
themſelves. In both caſes, it will ſecure 


the 
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the perſon from any future conſequences 
ef fiphylis from that infection. 


— 5 
This advice for the early and full uſe of 
mercury, I take to be the moſt important 
that can be given with reſpect to the ves 
nereal diſeaſe : And although I muſt admit 
that the virulenee of the poiſon may be 
greater 1n one caſe than in another, and 
even that one conſtitution may be more 
favourable than another to the violence of 
the diſeaſe ; yet I am thoroughly convin- 
ted, that moſt of the inſtances which have 
occurred of the violence and obſtinacy of 
fipbylis have been owing very entirely to the 
neglect of the early application of mercury. 


MDCCLXXXV. 
Whatever other remedies of fiphylis may 
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be known, or may hereafter be found out, 
I cannot pretend to determine ; but I am 
well perſuaded, that in moſt caſes mer- 
cury properly employed will prove a very 
certain and effectual remedy. With re- 
ſpe& to others that have been propoſed, 
I ſhall offer this remark only, that I 
have found the decoction of the mezereon 
contribute to the healing of ulcers which 
ſeemed to have reſiſted che power of mer- 
cury. 


MoccLXXXVI. 


With regard to the many and various 
preparations of mercury, I do not think 
it neceſſary to give any enumeration of 
them here, as they are commonly very 
well known, and have been lately well 
enumerated by Dr Schwediaur. The 
choice of them ſeems to be for the moſt 
part a matter of indifference; as I believe 

| Cures 
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cures have been, and ſtill may be, effected 
by many different preparations, if proper- 
Iy adminiſtered, The proper adminiſtra- 
tion ſeems to conſiſt, 1/?, In the chooſing 
thoſe preparations which are the leaſt 
ready to run off by ſtool; and therefore 
the applications externally by unction are 
in many caſes the moſt convenient. 2dly, 
In employing the unction, or in giving a 
preparation of mercury internally, in ſuch 
quantity as may ſhow its ſenſible effects 
in the mouth. And, 3dly, without carry- 
ing theſe effects to a greater length, In the 
continuing the employment of mercury for 
ſeveral weeks, or till the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe ſhall have for ſome time entirely 
diſappeared. I ſay nothing of the regi- 
men proper and neceſſary for patients du- 
ing the employment of mercury, becauſe 
I preſume it to be very well known. 
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Amongſt the other preparations of mer- 
cury, I believe the corroſive ſublimate has 
often been employed with advantage: but 
I believe alſo, that it requires being con- 
tinued for a longer time than is neceſſary 
in the employment of other preparations 
in the manner above propoſed ; and I ſuſ- 
pect it has often failed in making a cure, 
becauſe employed while perſons were at 
the ſame time expoſed to the free air, 


'MDCCLEX XVII. 


Upon theſe points, and others relative 
to the adminiſtration of mercury, and the 
cure of this diſeaſe, I might offer ſome par- 
ticular remarks : but I believe they are ge- 
nerally underftood ; and it is enough for 
me to ſay here, that if practitioners will 
attend, and patients will ſubmit, to the 
general 
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Or SCURVY. 


 MDCCLXXXIK. 
HIS diſeaſe appears ſo frequently, 
and the effects of it are fo often fa- 
tal in fleets and armies, that it has very 
properly engaged the particular attention 


of phyſicians, It is indeed ſurprifing that 
it had not ſooner attracted the eſpecial 


notice both of ſtateſmen and phyficians, 
ſo as to have produced thoſe meaſures and 
regulations that might preyent the havock 

5 which 
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which it ſo often occaſions. Within 
theſe laſt fifty years, however, it has been 
ſo much attended to and ſtudied, that 
we might ſuppoſe every circumſtance re- 
lating to it ſo fully and exactly aſcertain- 
ed, as to render all further labour upon 
the ſubject ſuperfluous. This perhaps 
may be true ; but it appears to me, that 
there are ſtill ſeveral circumſtances re- 
garding the diſcaſe not agreed upon a- 
mong phyſicians, as well as different 
opinions formed, ſome of which may 
have a bad effect upon the practice ; and 
this ſeems to me to be ſo much the caſe, 

that I hope I ſhall be excuſed in endea- 
vouring here to ſtate the facts as they 
appear to me from the beſt authorities, 
and to offer remarks upon opinions which 
may influence the practice in the pre- 
vention and cure of this diſeaſe, 
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MDCCIC. 


With reſpe to the phenomena of the 
diſeaſe, they have now been ſo fully ob- 
ſerved, and ſo accurately deſcribed, that 
there is no longer any doubt in diſcerning 
the diſeaſe when it is preſent, or in di- 
ſtinguiſhing ir from almoſt every other 
ailment, In particular, it ſeems now to be 
fully determined, that there is one diſeaſe 
only, intitled to the appellation of Scurvy 
that it is the ſame upon the land as upon 
the ſea ; that it is the ſame in all climates 
and ſeaſons, as depending every where up- 
on nearly the ſame cauſes; and that it is 
not at all diverſified, either in its pheno- 
mena or its cauſes, as had been imagined 
ſome time ago. 


MDCCXCT. 


The phenom ena of ſcurvy, therefore, 
are 
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are not to be deſcribed here, as it has been 
ſo fully and accurately done elſewhere ; 
and I ſhall only endeavour to aſcertain 
thoſe facts with reſpect to the preven- 
tion and cure of the diſeaſe which ſeem 
not yet to be exactly agreed upon. And, 
firſt, with reſpe to the antecedents that 
may be conſidered as the remote cauſes of 
the diſeaſe. — 


Fg 


MDCCXCI. 


The moſt remarkable circumſtances a+ 
mongſt the antecedents of this diſeaſe is, 
that it has moſt commonly happened to 
men living very much on falted meats ; 
and whether it ever ariſe in any other 
circumſtances, is extremely doubtful. — 
Theſe meats are often in a putreſcent 
ſlate ; and to the circumſtance of the long 
continued uſe of animal food in a putreſ- 
cent and ſomewhat indigeſtible ſtare, the 
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diſeaſe has been eſpecially attributed. 
Whether the circumſtances of the meat's 
being ſalted, has any effect in producing 
the diſeaſe, otherwiſe than by being ren- 
dered more indigeſtible, is a queſtion 
that remains ſtill in diſpute. 


MDCCXCII.. 


It ſeems to me, that the ſalt concurs in 
producing the effect; for there is hardly 
any inſtance of the diſeaſe appearing un- 
leſs where ſalt meats had been employed, 
and ſcarcely an example where the long 
continued uſe of theſe did not produce it: 
beſides all which, there are ſome inſtances 
where, by avoiding ſalted meats, or by 
diminiſhing the proportion of them in 
diet, while other circumſtances remained 
much the ſame, the diſeaſe was prevented 
from appearing. Further, if it may be 
admitted as an argument upon this ſub- 
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ject, I ſhall hereafter endeavour to ſhow, 
that the large uſe of ſalt has a tendency 
to aggrayate and increaſe the proximate 
cauſe of ſcurvy. 


MDCCXCIV. 

It muſt, however, be allowed, that the 
principal circumſtance in cauſing ſcurvy, 
is the living very much and very long up- 
on animal food, eſpecially when in a pu- 
treſcent ſtate; and the clear proof this is, 
that 2 quantity of freſh vegetable food 
will always certainly prevent the diſeaſe. 


MDccxcv. 

While it has been held, that, in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances in which ſcurvy is produced, 
the animal! food employed was eſpecially 
hurtful by its being of difficult digeſtion, 
this opinion has been attempted to be 
confirmed, by obſerving, that the reft of 
| the 
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the food employed in the ſame circumſtan- 


ces was alſo of difficult digeſtion, This is 
ſuppoſed to be eſpecially the caſe of unfer- 
mented farinacea which ſocommonly makes 
a part of the ſea-diet. But I apprehend this 
opinion to be very ill- founded; for the un- 
fermented farinacea, which are in a great 
proportion the food of infants, of women, 
and of the greater part of mankind, can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to be food of difficult 
digeſtion : and with reſpect to the produc- 
tion of ſcurvy, there are facts which ſhow, 
that unfermented farinacea, employed in 
large proportion, have had a conſiderable 
effect in preventing the diſeaſe. 


MDCC Xxcvf. 


It has been imagined, that a certain im- 


pregnation of the air upon the ſea had an 
effect in producing ſcurvy. But it is al- 
together improbable: for the only im- 

preg- 
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pregnations which could be ſuſpected, are 
thoſe of inflammable or mephitic air; and 
it is now well known, that theſe impreg- 
nations are much leſs in the air upon the 
ſea than in that upon the land; beſides, 
there are otherwiſe many proofs of the ſa- 
labrity of the ſea-air, If, therefore, ſea- 
air have any effect in producing ſcurvy, 
it muſt be by i its ſenſible qualities of cold 


or moiſture. 


Moccxcvn. 


That cold has an effect in favouring the 
production of ſcurvy, is manifeſt from 
hence, that the diſeaſe 1s more frequent 
and more confiderable in cold than in 
warm climates and ſeaſons ; and that even 
warm cloathing has a conſiderable effect 
in preventing it. 


MDCCXCVIIL. 
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MDCCXCVIIL. 


Moiſture may in general have an effect 
in favouring the production of ſcurvy, 
where that of the atmoſphere in which 
men are placed is very conſiderable : but 
the ordinary moiſture of the ſea-air is far 
from being ſuch. Probably it is never 
conſiderable, except in the caſe of unuſual 
rains; and even then it is perhaps by 
the application of moiſture to the bodies 
of men in damp cloathing only that it 
has any ſhare in the production of ſcurvy. 
At the ſame time, I believe there is no 


inſtance of either cold or moiſture pro- 


ducing ſcurvy, without the concurrence of 
the faulty ſea diet. 


MDCCXCIZY, 


Under thoſe circumſtances which pro- 
duce ſcurvy, it commonly ſeems to occur 
moſt readily in the perſons who are the 
| 5 leaſt 
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leaſt exerciſed and it is therefore pro- 
bable, that confinement and want of ex- 
erciſe may have a great ſhare in —_ 
cing the diſeaſe, 


Moccc. 


It appears that weakneſs, in whatever 
manner occaſioned, is favourable to the 
production of ſcurvy. It is therefore 
probable, that unuſual labour and fa- 
tigue may often have ſome ſhare in 
bringing it on: and upon the ſame ac- 
count, it is probable, that ſadneſs and 
deſpondency may induce a weakneſs of 
the circulation ; and thereby, as has been 
remarked, favourable to the production 
of ſcurvy. | 


MDCCCI. 


It has alſo been obſerved, that perſons 
negligent in keeping their ſkin clean by 
waſhing and change of cloathing,are more 
liable 


% 
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liable than others es be agel with 
ſcurvy. 


MDCCCII. 


Several of theſe cauſes, now mentioned, 
concurring together, ſeem to produce 
ſcurvy ; but there is no proper evidence 
that any one of them alone will produce it, 
or that all the others uniting together will 
do it, without the particular concurrence 
of the ſea diet. Alongſt with this, how- 
ever, ſeveral of the other circum ſtances 
mentioned have a great effect in produ- 
cing it ſooner, and in a more conſider- 
able degree, than would otherwiſe have 
happened from the diet alone. 


MDCCCIIL 


From this view of the remote cauſes, 
it will readily appear, that the preven- 
tion 


"ths 
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tion of the diſeaſe may in ſome meaſure 
depend upon the avoiding of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which we have enumerated as 


contributing to bring on the diſeaſe ſooner 


than it would otherwiſe come on. At the 


ſame time, the only effectual means will be, 


by avoiding the diet of ſalted meats; at 
leaſt by leſſening the proportion of theſe, 
and uſing meat preſerved otherwiſe than 
by ſalt; by uſing in diet any kind of eſeu- 
lent vegetable matter that can be obtain- 
ed; and eſpecially by uſing vegetable mat- 
ters the moſt diſpoſed to aceſcency, ſuch 
as malt; and by drinking a large quan- 
tity of pure water. 


Mocccrv. 


The cure of ſcurvy ſeems now to be 
very well aſcertained; and when the ne- 
ceſſary means can be obtained, the diſeaſe 
is commonly removed very quickly. The 


chief 
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chief means is a food of freſh and ſuceu- 
lent vegetables, and thoſe almoſt of any 


| kind that are at all eſculent. Thoſe moſt 


immediately effectual are the acid fruits, 
and, is being of the ſame nature, all ſort 
of fermented liquor, 


MDCCCV. 


The plants named alkaleſcent, ſuch as 
thoſe of the garlic tribe and of the tetrady- 
na miæ, are alſo particularly uſeful in the 
care of this diſeaſe ; for, notwithſtanding 
their appellation, they in the firſt part of 
ther fermentation undergo an aceſcency, 
and ſeern to contain a great deal of ace- 
ſcent matter. At the ſame time, they have 


generally in their compoſition an acrid 


matter that readily paſſes by urine, proba- 
bly by perſpiration ; and by promoting 
both excretions, are uſeful in the diſeaſe. 


lt is probable, that ſome plants of the co- 
1 niferous 
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niferous tribe, ſuch as the ſpruce fir, and 
others poſſeſſed of a diuretic power, may 
likewiſe be of ſome uſe, 


MDCCcvi. 


Ic is ſufficiently probable, that milk of 
every kind, and particularly its produc- 
tions whey and butter-milk, may prove a 
cure of this diſeaſe. 

MDCCCVII, 

It has been common in this diſeaſe to 
employ the foſſil acids; but there is reaſon 
to doubt if they be of any ſervice, and it 
is certain they are not effectual remedies. 
They can hardly be thrown in in ſuch 
quantity as to be uſeful antiſeptics ; and as 
they do not ſeem to enter into the compo- 
fition of the animal fluids, and probably 


paſs off unchanged by the excretions, ſo 
vor. IV. Ee they 
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they can do little in changing the ſtate of 


the fluids. 


MDCCC VIII. 
The great debility which conſtantly at- 


tends ſcurvy, has naturally led phyficians 


to employ tonic and ſtrengthening medi- 
cines, particularly the Peruvian bark ; but 
the efficacy of it ſeems ro me very doubt- 


ful. It is ſurpriſing how ſoon the uſe of 


a vegetable diet reſtores the ſtrength of 
fecorburic perſons ; which ſeerns to ſhow 
that the preceding debility had depended 
upon the ſtate of the fluids; and conſe- 
quently, till the ſound ſtate of theſe can be 
reſtored, no tonic remedy can have much 


effect: but as the Peruvian bark has little 


power in changing the ſtate of the fluids, 


ſo it can have little effect in ſcurvy. 


OFPHTS81 C. 


MDCCCIX. 
I ſhall conclude my obſervations upon 
the medicines employed in_ſcurvy,” with 


remarking, that the uſe of OTE is al- 
— TTOS 


MDCCCX. 


After having obſerved that both the pre- 
vention and cure of this diſeaſe are now 
very well known, it may ſeem unneceſſary 
to enter into much diſcuſſion concerning 
its proximate cauſe : but as ſuch diſcuſſions 
can hardly be avoided, and as falſe opi- 
nions may in ſome meaſure corrupt the 
practice, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt here 
what appears to me molt 1 upon 
the ſubject, 
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MDCCCl. 


Notwithſtanding what has been aſſerted 
by ſome eminent perſens, I truſt to the 
concurring teſtimony of the moſt part of 
the authors upon the ſubject, that in ſcur- 
vy the fluids ſuffer a confiderable change. 
From theſe authors we learn, that in the 
blood drawn from the veins of perſons la- 
bouring under the ſcurvy, the craſſamen- 
tum is different both in colour and con- 
ſiſtence from what it is in healthy per- 
ſons; and that at the ſame time the ſerum 
is commonly changed both in colour and 
taſte. The excretions alſo, in ſcorbutic 
perſons, ſhow a change in the ſtate of the 
fluids. The breath is fetid; the urine is 
always high · coloured, and more acrid than 
uſual ; and if that acrid exſudation from 
the feet, which Dr Hulme takes notice of, 
happens eſpecially in ſcorbutic perſons, it 
will be a remarkable proof to the ſame 
purpole. 
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purpoſe. But however this may be, there 

z is evidence enough that in ſcurvy the na- 
tural ſtate of the fluids is conſiderably 

changed. Further, I apprehend it may be 

confidently preſumed from this, that the 

diſeaſe is brought on by a particular nou- 
riſhment introduced into the body, and is 

as certainly cured by the taking in of a 
different diet. In the latter caſe, the diet 
uſed has no other evident operation, than 


that of giving a particular ſtate and con- 
dition to the fluids, 


MDCCCKXII. 


Preſuming, therefore, that the diſeaſe 
depends upon a particular condition of the 
fluids of the body, the next ſubject of in- 

quiry is, What that condition may be? 
With this view, 1 muſt obſerve, that the 
animal economy has a fingular power of 
changing aceſcent . aliments, in ſuch a 
2 man- 
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manner, as to render them much more diſ- 
poſed to putrefaction; and although, in a 
living ſtate, they hardly ever proceed to an-. 
actually putrid ſtate; yet in man, whoſe 
aliment is of a mixed kind, it is pretty cer- 
tain, that if he were to live entirely upon 
animal food, without a frequent ſupply of 
vegetable aliment, his fluids would ad- 
vance further towards putrefaction than 
is conſiſtent with health. This advance 
towards putrefaction ſeems to conſiſt in the 
production and evolution of a ſaline mat- 
ter which did not appear in the vegetable 
aliment, and could not be produced or e- 
volved in it, but by carrying on its fer- 
mentation to a putrefactive ſtate. That 
this ſaline ſtate is conſtantly in ſome mea- 
{ure produced and evolved by the animal 
| proceſs, appears from this, that certain ex- 
cretions of ſaline matter are conſtantly 
made from the human body, and are there= 

fore preſumed neceſſary to its health. 
From 
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From all this, it may be readily under- 
ſtood, how the continual uſe of animal 
food, eſpecially when already in a putre- 
ſcent ſtate, without a mixture of vegetable, 
may have the effect of carrying the animal 
proceſs too far, and particularly of produ- 
cing and evolving a larger proportion of 
faline matter. That ſuch a preternatural 
quantity of ſaline matter does exiſt in the 
blood of ſcorburic perſons, appears from 
the ſtate of the fluids above-mentioned. Ir 
will be a confirmation of all this to obs 
ſerve, that every interruption of perſpira- 
tion, that is, the retention of ſaline mat- 
ter, contributes to the production of ſcur- 
vy ; and this interruption is eſpecially ow- 
ing to the application of cold, or to what- 
ever elſe weakens the force of the circula- 
tion, ſuch as the neglect or want of exer- 
ciſe, fatigue, and deſpondency of the mind. 
It deſeryes indeed to be remarked here, 
that one of the firſt effects of the ſcurvy 
3 | once 
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once induced, is very ſoon to occafion a 
great debility of the ſyſtem, which occa- 
fions of courſe a more rapid progreſs of the 
diſeaſe. How the ſtate of the fluids may 
induce ſuch a debility is not well under- 
ſtood ; but that it does depend upon ſuch 
a ſtate of the fluids, is rendered ſufficient- 
ly preſumable from what has been ſaid a- 


bove with regard to both the cauſes and 
the cure of ſcurvy, 


MDCCCXL1L. 


It is poſſible that this debility may have 

a great ſhare in producing ſeveral of the 
phenomena of ſcurvy; but a preternatu- 
rally ſaline, and conſequently diſfolved, 
ſtate of the blood, will account for them 
with more probability; and I do not think 
i neceſſary to perſons who are at all accu- 
ſtomed to reaſon upon the animal œcono- 
my, to explain this matter more fully, I 


haye 
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have only to add, that if my opinion in ſup- 
poſing the proximate cauſe of ſcurvy to be 


a preternaturally faline ſtate of the blood, 


be ar all founded, ir will be ſufficiently ob- 
yious, that the throwing into the body a- 
long with the aliment an unuſual quanti- 
ty of ſalt, may have a great ſhare in pro- 
| ducing the diſeaſe, Even ſuppoſing ſuch 
ſalt to ſuffer no change in the animal bo- 
dy, the effect of it may be conſiderable ; 
and this will be rendered till more pro- 
bable, if it may be preſumed, that all neu- 


tral ſalts, conſiſting of a fixed alkali, are 


changed in the animal body into an am- 
moniacal ſalt; which I apprehend to be 
that eſpecially prevailing in ſcurvy. If I be 
at all right in concluding, that meats, 


from being ſalted, contribute ro the pro- 
duction of ſcurvy, it will readily appear, 


how dangerous it may be to admit the 
concluſion from another theory, that they 
are perfectly innocent. | 
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Having thus endeavoured to explain 
what relates to the cure of ſcurvy in gene 
ral, I judge it proper to leave to other au- 
thors, what relates to the management of 
thoſe ſymptoms which require a particu» 
lar treatment. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Or JAUNDICE. 


ccc v. 
Have here paſſed over ſeveral of the 


titles in my noſology, becauſe they are 
diſeaſes not of this iſland. In theſe, there- 
fore, I have no experience ; and withour 
that, the compiling from other writers is 
always extremely fallacious. For theſe rea- 
| ſons I omit them; and ſhall now only of- 
fer ſome remarks upon the ſubject of jaun- 


ceid 
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dice, the laſt in order that I can poſſibly 
introduce in my courſe of Lectures. 


MDCCCXVI, 


The jaundice confiſts in a yellow colour 
of the ſkin over the whole body, and par- 
ticularly of the adnata of the eyes. This 
yellow colour may occur from different 
cauſes : buc in the jaundice, hereafter to 
be more exactly characteriſed, I judge it 
to depend upon a quantity of bile preſent 
in the maſs of blood ; and which, thrown 
out upon the ſurface, give its own proper 
colour to the ſkin and eyes. 5 


Mcecxvil. 5 
: | That the diſeaſe depends upon this, we 

3 know particularly and certainly from the 
_ cauſes by which it is produced. In order 
to explain theſe, I muſt obſerve, that bile 
does 
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does not exiſt in irs proper form in the 
maſs of blood, and cannot appear in this 
form till it has paſſed the ſecretory organ 
of the liver. The bile therefore cannot 
appear in the maſs of blood, or upon the 
ſurface of the body, that is, produce jaun- 
dice from any interruption of its ſecre- 
tion; and accordingly, if jaundice does 
appear, it muſt be in conſequence of the 
bile, after it had been ſecerned, being a- 
gain taken into the blood-veſlels, 

This may happen in two ways; either 
by an interruption of its excretion, that is, 
of its paſſage into the duodenum, which 
by accumulating it in the biliary veſlels, 
may give occaſion to its paſſing again into 
the blood veſſels; or it may paſs into 
theſe, by its being abſorbed from the ali- 
mentary canal, when it happens to be ac- 


cumulated there in an unuſual quantity. 
How far the latter cauſe can take place, 


er in what circumſtances it does occur, 
I 
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I cannot clearly aſcertain, and I apprehend 
that jaundice is ſeldom produced in that 


- 


MDCCCXVIII. 


The former cauſe of ſtopped excretion 
may be underſtood more clearly ; and we 
have very certain proof of its being the 
ordinary, and indeed almoſt the univerſal, 
cauſe of this diſeaſe. Upon this ſubject it 
will be obvious, that the interrupted ex- 

cretion of the bile muſt depend upon an 
obſtruction of the dudtus communis chole- 
 dachus; the moſt common cauſe of which 
is a biliary concretion formed in the gall- 

| bladder, and from thence fallen down into 
the ductus communis, it being at the ſame 
time of ſuch a ſize as not to paſs readily 
through that duct into the duodenum. 
This duct may likewiſe be obſtructed by a 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction affecting it: and 
ſuch 
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© ſuch ſpaſm may happen, either in the du 
8 itſelf, which we ſuppoſe to be contractile; 
or in the duodenum preſſing the fides of 
the duct cloſe together; or, laſtly, the 
duct may be obſtructed by a tumour com- 
preſſing it, and that ariſing either in the 
coats of the duct itſelf, or in any of the 
1 nearing parts that are, or 05 come 
to © be, contiguous to it. 


MDeccxlx. 


When ſuch obſtruction happens, the ſe- 
ereted bile muſt be accumulated in the bi- 
liary ducts; and from thence it may either 
be abſorbed and carried by the lymphatics 
into the blood -veſſels, or it may regurgi- 
tate in the ducts themſelves, and paſs from 
them directly into the aſcending cava. In 
either way, it comes to be diffuſed in the 
maſs of blood; and from thence may paſs 
by every exhalant veſſel, and produce the 
diſeaſe in queſtion. 


NMDCCCXX. 
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MDCCCXX. 


I have thus ſhortly explained the ordi- 
nary production of jaundice: but it muſt 
be obſerved further, that it 1s at all times 
accompanied with certain other ſymptoms, 
ſach as a whiteneſs of the feces alvine, 
which we readily account for from the ab- 
ſence of bile in the inteſtines ; and general- 
ly, alſo, with a certain conſiſtence of the fæ- 
ces, the cauſe of which is not ſo eaſy to ex- 
plain. The diſeaſe is always accompanied 
alſo with urine of a yellow colour, or at 
leaſt with urine that tinges a linen cloth 
with a yellow colour. Theſe are conſtant- 
ly attending ſymptoms ; and though not 
always, yet there is commonly, a pain 
felt in the epigaſtrium, correſponding, 
as we ſuppoſe, to the ſeat of the ductus 
communis. This pain is often accom- 
panied with vomiting ; and even when 


the pain is not conſiderable, a vomiting 


ſome- 
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ſometimes occurs. In ſome caſes, when 
the pain is conſiderable, the pulſe becomes 
frequent, full, and hard, and ſome other 
ſymproms of pyrezia appear. 


MDCCCXXI. 


When the jaundice is occaſioned by tu- 
mours of the neighbouring parts compreſ- 
ſing the biliary duct, I believe the diſeaſe 
can very ſeldom be cured. That ſuch 1s 
the cauſe of jaundice, may with ſome pro- 
bability be ſuppoſed, when it has come on 
in conſequence of other diſeaſes which had 
ſubſiſted long before, and more eſpecially 
ſuch as had been attended with ſymptoms 
of obſtructed viſcera, Even when the jaun- 
dice has ſubſiſted long without any inter- 
miſſion, and without any pain in the epi- 
gaſtrium, an external compreſſion is to be 
ſuſpected. 


MDCCCXXII 


Vor. IV, FF 
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MDCCCXXII. 


In ſueh circumſtances, I conſider the 
diſeaſe as incurable; and it is almoſt only 
when the diſeaſe is occaſioned by biliary 
concretions obſtructing the biliary duct, 
that we may commonly expect relief, and 
that our art may contribute to the, obtain- 
ing it. Such caſes may be generally known 
by the diſeaſe frequently diſappearing and 
returning again ; by our finding, after the 
former accident, biliary concretions a- 
mongſt the fæces; and by the diſeaſe be- 
ing frequently accompanied with pain of 
the epigaſtrium, and with vomitings ari- 
ſing from ſuch pain. 


MDCCCXXIUL. 


In theſe caſes, we know of no certain 
and immediate means of expediting the 
paſſage of the biliary concretions, This 
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is generally a work of time depending 
upon the gradual dilatation of the biliary 

duct; and it is ſurpriſing to obſerve, 
from the ſize of the ſtones which ſome- 
times paſs through, what dilatation the 
duct will admit of. It proceeds, however, 
faſter or ſlower upon different occaſions; 
and therefore the jaundice, after a various 
duration, often ceaſes ſuddenly and ſpon- 
taneouſly. It is this which has given riſe 


to the belief, that the jaundice has been 


cured by ſuch a number and ſuch a variety 
of different remedies. Many of theſe, 
however, are perfectly inert, and many 
others of them ſuch as cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have any effect in expediting the paſ- 
ſage of a biliary concretion. I ſhall here, 
therefore, take no notice of the numerous 
remedies of jaundice mentioned by the 


writers on the Materia Medica, or even of 
thoſe to be found in practical authors; 


but ſhall confine myſelf to the mention of 
Ff 2 _ thoſe 
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thoſe that may with probability be ſuppo ' 
ſed to favour the paſſage of the concretion, 
or remove the obſtacles to it which may 
occur. | 


MDCCCXRXVTL. 


In the treatment of this diſeaſe, it is, 
in the firſt place, to be attended to, that 
as the diſtention of the biliary duct, by a 
hard maſs that does nor eaſily paſs through 
it, may excite inflammation there; ſo, in 
perſons of tolerable vigour, blood-letting 
may be an uſeful precaution; and when 


much pain, together with any degree of 
pyrexia, occurs, it becomes an abſolutely 
neceſſary remedy, In ſome inſtances of 
| Jaundice accompanied with theſe ſymp- 
roms, I have found the blood drawn co- 
vered with an inflammatory cruſt as thick 
as in caſes of pueumonia, MY 
MDCCCXXV. 


* 
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MDCCCXXV. 


There is no means of puſhing forward 
a biliary concretion that is more probable 
than the action of vomiting ; which, by 


compreſſing the whole abdominal viſcera, 


and particularly the full and diſtended 
gall-bladder and biliary veſſels, may con- 
tribute, ſometimes gently enough, to the 
dilatation of the biliary duct. Accordingly 
vomiting has often been found uſeful for 
this purpoſe: but at the ſame time it is 
poſlible, that the force exerted in the act of 
vomiting may be too violent, and there- 
fore gentle vomits ought only to be em- 
ployed. And either when, by the long 
continuance of the jaundice, it may be ſu- 
ſpeed that the fize of the concretion then 
paſling is large ; or more eſpecially when 
pain attending the diſeaſe gives apprehen- 
fion of inflammation, it may be prudent 
to avoid vomiting altogether. 
F f 3 MDCCCXXVI. 
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MDCCCXXVI. 


It has been uſual in the jaundice to em- 
ploy purgatives; and it is poſſible that the 
action of the inteſtines may excite the ac» 
tion of the biliary duds, and thus favour 
the expulſion of the biliary concretion ; 
but this, I think, cannot be of much effect; 
and the attempting it by the frequent uſe 
of purgatives, may otherwiſe hurt the pa- 
tient. For this reaſon I apprehend, that 
purgatives can never be proper, excepting 
when there is a flow and bound belly, 


MDCCCXXxVII. 

As the relaxation of the ſkin contri» 

þutes to relax the whole ſyſtem, and parti- 

cularly to relieve the conſtriction of ſubja» 
cent parts; fo, when the jaundice is at- 
tended with pain, fomentations of the epi- 

gaſtrium may be of ſervice. 


MDCCCXXVIII, 
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MDCCCXXVIIL. 


As the ſolids of the living body are very 
flexible and yielding ; ſo it is probable, 
that biliary concretions would in many ca- 
ſes find the biliary duct readily admit of 
ſach dilatation as to render their paſſage 
through it eaſy, were it not that the diſten- 
tion occaſions a preternatural ſpaſmodic 
contraction of the parts below. Upon this 
account, opium 1s often of great benefit in 
jaundice ; and the benefit reſulting from 
its uſe, proves ſufficiently the truth of the 
theory upon which the uſing of it has 
been founded. 


MDCC XXIX. 


It were much to be wiſhed, that a ſol- 
vent of biliary concretions, which might 
be applied to them in the gall- bladder or 
biliary ducts, was diſcovered: but none 
| Ff, ſuch 
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ſuch, ſo far as I know, has yet been found; 
and the employment of ſoap in this diſ- 
eaſe, I conſider as a frivolous attempt. Dr 
White of York has found a ſolvent of bi- 
liary concretions when theſe are out of the 
body ; but there is not the leaſt probabi- 
lity that it could reach them while „ 
within, 
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the cauſes of; 
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how to be prevented, 229 
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the cure of, 
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accompanied with heQic fever, 857 
the various cauſes of it, 863 
from hæmoptyſis, 364—865ß 
from pneumonia, 366—869 
from catarrh, 870—873 
from aſthma, 875 
from tubereles, | 876—882 
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Praove, 


PLEvEiSY, 


INDE X 


Puranm FULNONALHS, from calcareous matter in the 


lungs, 


if i - 4 . 
; 


884 

886 

from tubercles, ſymptoms of, 889 
its different duration, 3896 
897 

$99—924 


the prognoſis in, 
the cure of, 
the treatment of when ariſing from tu- 

bereles, | 
the palliation of ſymptoms, 


the general charater of, 

phenomena of, 

principal ſymptoms of, 

proximate cauſe of, 
We, - 

cure of, | 


PrzurosSTHOTONOS. See Tetanus. | 
Px5£UMONIA, Or PNEUMONIC INFLAMMATION, | 334 


general ſymptoms of, 335—339 


ſeat of, | 340—344 
prognoſis of, 352—360 
cure of, | 361 
the management of blood-letting in the 
n_— 362—367 
the uſe of purgatives in, 370 


Pax u- 
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477 
Puzovno0n14, the uſe of emetics in, 37 
the means of promoting expectoration in, 373 
the uſe of ſweating in, 374 
the uſe of opiates in, 375 
PoLY$anCi4, when a diſeaſe, 1626 
cure of, 1623—25 
Paorruvia, 1045 
character of the claſs, ib 
Pore, the ſtate of the, during the paroryfm of an 
intermittent fever, 12 
PunGixG, its uſe in continued fevers, 144 
74 intermittent fevers, 234 
Pvus, how produced, | 239 
PuTzzscaEncy of the fluids in fever, the ſymptoms 
 --- | „ 
the tendency to in fever, how to be 
4 _ corrected, | 222—3226 
PYLokus, scuanous. See Dyſpegſſa. | 
PyRExXIE, | 28 
character of the claſa, 7 
orders of the claſs, i 
Praosis, 1427 
ſymptoms of, | | 1431 
proximate cauſe of, : 1433 
remote cauſes of, 1432 
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1719 


1720 

1721—23 

a 724 

1725—28 

.  ., _ 772g—36 

Reaction of the ſyſtem, 47 TR 59 

violent in fever, ſymptoms ef, ; 103 

violence of, how moderated, 127 

Riynicenants, the uſe of them in fever, 134 

Rinzsviti, table of thoſe employed in continued 

fevers, | EOS, INT, 25 227 

Rxm1ss:on of fever, 26 

RusoLvTion of inflammation, how 1 249 
RWsTAATion, the changes of, during the n 5 

of an intermittent, 13 

RrvoLuT1on, diurnal, in the human body, 55 

RuxunaTisu, acute or chronic, | 433 

Acute, the remote cauſes of, 8 436 


the —ä— cauſe of, 445—460 


IN DE X. 479 

Rpzunarion, acute, the ſyroptoms of, 439447 
cure of, 461—470 
Chronic, ſymptoms of, 450 

do diſtingui ſhed from the acute, 45: 

- proximate cauſe of, 472 

cure of, 47476 


how diſtinguiſhed from gout, 536 
RicxzrTs. See Rachitis. 


Rosz. See Erythema. 


RvoBzFAciznTs, the effects of chow; 
8. 

Scaar Fever, | 651 
| the ſymptoms of, 656 
different from cynanche maligna, 651—655 

the cure of, 657—664 
SCROPHULA, 1738 
the phenomena of, ' 17381749 

the proximate cauſe of, | 1750 

not contagious, 1751 

not ariſing from the lues venerea, 1752 

the cure of, 1753—59 
Meſenterica, 1606 
Scvavr, | 1789 
remote cauſes of, 1792—1802 

cure of, 15 1804 —09 


proximate cauſe of, 1811—14 


Hh . Sina» 


prognoſis in, 
cure of, 
inoculation of, 
the ſeveral pradtices of which | 
it confiſts, Fog 
the importance of the ſeveral 
practices belonging to, 604—615 
8 management of ſmall-pox 2 by 
infection, | | 616—630 
80 b 11427 
| Sra5m, internal, means of removing in fevers, 152—187 
the proximate cauſe of inflamma- 


| tion, | 243—248 
 Syasmonic affections without fever, 1251 
of the animal functions, ; "06 

of the vital functions, N 1355 

of the natural functions, 1427 
Srnaezrus, 255 


SPLE- 


| 5 I N DE X. 481 
2 SPLEXITIS, 425 
9 . 6 6 fi 217 
|  _ their uſe in intermittent fevers, 230 
STOMACH, its conſent with the veſſels on the ſurface 
of the body, | 44 
SUDORIFICS, 2 for their uſe in fevers, 
| 163—167 
againſt their uſe in fevers, 164 
| SurevaaTtiON of inflamed parts, the cauſes of, 251 
the marks of a tendency to, 251 
formed, the marks of, 251 
Suxraces of the body, its conſent with the ſto- 
mach, 44 
SwuLLIinGs, general. See Intumeſcentie. l 
adipoſe, 1621 1 
flatulent, 18626 | 5 j 
| watery. See Dropfics. | 15 
SwEATING, when hurtful in continued feverss 165 $% 
rules for the conduct of in continued 4 
fever, 168 | %* 
uſe of in intermittent fevers, 230 ; 9 
SYNCOPE, I17t { ö 
phenomena of, 11771 f | 5 
remote cauſes of, 1174—1178 3 
prediſpoſition to, 1184 
cure of, 1189 
SYN- 
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dorſalis, | 1610 


glandularis, 
nutricum, 
rachialgia, 
ſerophuloſa, : 2 | 
 TanTaAm EMETIC, its uſe in fevers, 185 
Tzraxus, | 2 | 13257 
remote cauſes of, 1268 
cure of, . 1270 
piſſileum Barbadenſe, or Barbadoes tar, in, 1280 
LArERAL is, | 1268 
Tonic medicines employed in continued fevers, 211 


intermittent fevers, 231 1 
TooTracn, how far different from rheumatiſm, 471—480 
ſymptoms of 478 


Toorn- 


INDEX. 


Taornaen, prediſpoſition to, 
remote cauſes of, 
proximate cauſe of, 
cure of, 
Tarsnus. See Tetanus. 
WASCENTIUM, 
Tuss1s. See Catarrh. 
Truranrens, the character of, 
the different ſpecies of, 
inteſtinalis, 
enterophyſodes, 
abdominalis, 
aſciticus, 
phenomena of, 
proximate cauſe of, 
cure of, | 
Trrnus. See Fever. 
| the ſpecies of, 
Varovns, or low ſpirits. See Hypochondriafi 
VENERBAL DISEASE, See Siphylir. 


= 


Vzuzzr, exceſs in, a remote cauſe of feyer, 97 
V 3 | 

| in general, | 1528 
Vis MEDICATRIX NATURE, | 38 


Sr Vitus's Daxcz. See Chorea. 
VomiTING OF BLOOD. See Heamatemeſic. 
effects of in continued fevers, 172—173 | f 


Voutir- 


484 INDE X. 


| Vomirixe, the uſe of in intermitting fevers, -$30-—34 
VonmtTinG or Blood. See Hematomeſir. | 
Ua, bloody. See Hematuria. 


UazTicaza, the hiſtory and treatment of, 730 
w. 


Warza- nA. See Pyrofic. 

Wurres. See Leucorrhea. 

Warn-BATHING, the effects of in fever, 
the adminiſtration of in tevers, 

the marks of the good effects, 

Win, the moſt proper ſtimulant in fevers, 
its convenient uſe in fevers, | 
when hurtful or uſeful in fevers, 


THE END. 
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